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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EFORE it is off with the old session, Con- 
gress talks of getting on with a new one. 
The farm problem, seemingly dormant for 
several months, was knocking again last week 
at the law-makers’ doors on Capitol Hill. 


With cotton prices falling, Southern solons 
sought renewal of 12-cent cotton loans. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt met them with firm refusal un- 
less general crop controls, such as were provided 
under the invalidated AAA, are revived to 
check overproduction that drives prices down. 


With no such legislation in shape for immedi- 
ate action, agitation for a special session in 
October to pass it began. Forty Senators af- 
fixed their signatures to a petition for such a 
session. 


Meanwhile as legislative wheels turned cum- 
brously, grinding away at major bills on the 
White House’s “preferred list,’ adjournment 
date for the present regular Congress session 
slipped uncertainly onward toward September. 


Definite legislative progress was made, how- 
ever. The Senate, after insisting upon sundry 
restrictive amendments, passed and sent to the 
House the $700,000,000 Wagner-Steagall hous- 
ing bill, to deal with the slum clearance prob- 
Action on housing immediately followed 
Senate passage of the Black-Connery wage and 
hour bill. Both these measures now await early 
House consideration. 


PLUGGING TAX LOOPHOLES 


A joint committee report last week prescrib- 
ing methods for plugging loopholes to foil in- 
come tax evaders and avoiders presaged con- 
sideration soon of legislation on this subject, 
demanded by the President in a special message 
two months ago. 


With leaders hoping to avoid a recurrence 
of controversy such as was roused by the Su- 
preme Court enlargement bill, the Senate, as the 
week ended, took up the bill to effect procedural 
reforms in the inferior Federal courts. 


Attorney General Cummings reported to Mr." 


Roosevelt, in response to Executive request for 
a formal opinion, that the President can legally 
make such an appointment any time he chooses, 
regardless of whether the Senate is in session 
to ratify it. 


PROPRIETY CHALLENGED 
But Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 


challenged the propriety of a recess appoint- 
ment by introducing a resolution seeking to 
put the Senate on record against an appointee 
taking his place on the Supreme bench without 
having first obtained Senatorial confirmation. 
Presidential supporters argued that the Van- 
denberg resolution was an attempted infringe- 
ment of executive prerogatives, and it was not 
brought to a vote. 


Meanwhile Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
raised the contention that no vacancy on the 
Court exists for the President to fill, because 
under the retirement law recently passed by 
Congress Justice Van Devanter “retired” and 
did not “resign”, and hence, if he chooses, can 
return at any time to serve again on the bench. 

Across the Pacific last week continued to be 
focused anxious attention of the State Depart- 
ment on the Sino-Japanese imbroglio. Con- 
tinuing officially not to recognize the situation 
as a state of war, which would require applica- 
tion of the 1937 Neutrality Act by presidential 
proclamation, with practical discriminatory con- 
sequences against China, the Department kept 
close tab on developments. 


ASKS TROOPS’ WITHDRAWAL 


In the Senate there was demand by Senator 
Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, for withdrawal of 
American troops now stationed in China, lest 
chance clashes with Japanese soldiery might 
lead to embarrassing incidents likely to en- 
tangle the United States in the troubles of the 
Orient. 

Toward rearmament, with guns booming in 
China and in Spain, the Navy Department 
moved further last week, announcing that au- 
thorization for building two more battleships 
and two more cruisers will be sought next year. 

Toward economic disarmament the State De- 
partment moved with proclamation of a new 
commercial treaty with Russia, under which we 
will for the first time grant the U. S. §. R. 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

But toward granting United States insular 
possessions less favored treatment Congress 
moved, with House passage of a sugar quota law, 
restricting importations of refined sugar from 


_ Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


At the White House, however, loomed prospect 
of a Presidential veto if the Senate concurs in 
this legislation. 
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KEAS 
AFFECTED 


Why the Wage-Hour Law Will Not Appl 
To Six-sevenths of Those Employed 


err paid and hours worked by 
women and children in American indus- 
try are on the verge again of becoming the 
concern of the Federal Government. 

A new Board is being designed to take over 
the task of determining minimum wages and 
maximum hours. This Board would deal with 
its problem, occupation by occupation, and in- 
dustry by industry. Yet, if Congress agrees 
in the next few weeks on a control plan, not all 
workers will be affected. 

How many workers might have a stake in the 
proposed law is brought to light by the picto- 
gram at the top of this page. It shows the maxi- 
mum number now at work for wages lower and 
for hours longer than those desired by Congress 
for industries in the planned regulations. 


LARGE WORKING GROUPS EXCLUDED 

There are at work in this country about 45 
million gainfully employed persons. 

But, in setting about to regulate wages and 
hours, Congress excluded large groups of these 
workers. Those engaged in purely local occu- 
pations came out first. Federal authority does 
not extend to these workers in service trades 
and in many phases of distribution. This elim- 
inated more than 13 million. Then Congress 
decided to eliminate all working in agriculture. 
Another 11 million went out with that decision. 

Of course, people working for themselves 
cannot be included, so more than 4 million ad- 
ditional were exempt. Public employes ac- 
counted for another million and a half. So did 
construction workers, seamen, air transport em- 
ployes and other exempt groups. When three 
more million casual workers and workers in 
transportation and coal mining came out, the 
total affected had dwindled greatly. 

The exemptions voted by Congress left barely 
10 million workers in the country who might 
be affected by the legislation proposed. 

But of that number many work for more 
than 40 cents an hour and for not more than 
40 hours in one week. 

The coal industry is largely on a 35-hour 
week. Much of the steel industry has a 40-hour 
week and the same is true of the automobile 
industry. A large part of the textile industry 
comes inside the deadline of 40 hours. 

Even so, about 5 million out of the 10 million 
workers who would fall within the limits of 
the wage and hour legislation now in Congress 
are at work for longer than 40 hours a week. 
If the bill is passed these workers still might 
be kept at work more than 40 hours, but there 
is a chance that the Government would order 


men, + their employers to pay them time and one-half 


for the hours above that level. 


Most interest, however, centers in the mini- 
mum wages that might be ordered by a Gov- 
ernment board. 

Estimates of interested Government officials 
are that about 2 million workers out of the 10 
million potentially affected by the proposed law 
now are earning less than 40 cents an. hour. 
Power would rest in the Board to raise these 
wages to the 40-cent level, but not to raise them 
above 40 cents. 


LIMIT OF BOARD'S CONTROL 


Many of these 2 million persons working for 
less than 40 cent an hour also are working for 
more than 40 hours in one week. The result is 
that the wage control portion of the law is un- 
likely to add more than a single million to the 
five million who are expected to be affected po- 
tentially by the hour controls. 

That makes 6 million out of the 45 million 
gainfully employed workers who may find the 
Government giving directions to their employ- 
ers about working conditions. 

But it leaves only two million out of the 45 
million who are in any prospect of having their 
Government tell their employers how much 
they must pay by the hour for the services of 
the affected individuals. | 

Even that limited result is not to be achieved 
over night. 


— 
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An Act of Congress, if and when signed by 
the President, will not automatically force em- 
ployers coming within the terms of the law to 
cut their hours to forty in one week or raise 
minimum wages to 40 cents an hour. 


Rather, the new Board to be created would 
be compelled to move slowly, industry by in- 
dustry and occupation by occupation, holding 
hearings, waiting for reports of advisory com- 
mittees and giving consideration to a wide va- 
riety of circumstances that might make a 40 
cents an hour wage rate or a 40-hour week un- 
likely, 


In fact, the first wage orders issued after 
nearly one year’s operation under the Act by 
which the Government regulates working con- 
ditions of employers filling Government con- 
tracts, call for minimum wages considerably 
below 40 cents an hour in important industries. 
Also, in one instance, a lower wage rate is or- 
dered for the South than for the North. 


The result of this situation is that many 
fewer than 2 million workers are likely any 
time soon to be affected by wage orders of a 
Labor Standards Board, and many fewer then 
5 million workers are likely to be affected by or- 
ders affecting the work week. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS ASSURED 


This result is made almost certain by re- 
quirements in the bills before Congress to com- 
pel a Labor Standards Board to take into ac- 
count living costs and operating cost differences 
when determining minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. The object is to assure wage dif- 
ferentials between North and South. Any dif- 
ferential would narrow still further the num- 
ber to be affected. 


Nor is the situation changed by a provision 
of the Act limiting child labor. A relatively 
few thousand children under 16 years of age 
are at work in industries covered by the bills 
in Congress. Agriculture, excluded from wage 
controls, uses most child labor. 


Little in the procedure’or the scope of the 
proposed new law suggests NRA. This time the 
principle of operation is entirelv ¢ifferent, with 
the Government preparing to tell affected em- 
ployers what minimum labor conditions they 
must maintain to escape legal penalties. Price 
control and codes play no part in the procedure. 

Government is edging, rather than rushing, 
back into the field of labor standard regulation. 

(Just how the proposed new wage-hour law 
will affect employer and worker is described 
in a special article on Page 3.) 


ALD, 
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Tomorrow 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


nt. law-making is under way in Congress, 
Count on more action in the next three 
weeks than in the last seven months. 


President Roosevelt will continue to ride his 
majority. He has the votes to get at least a 


Start on promised programs. 


This means: The usual last minute scramble, 
shot-gun laws put through in a race against 
time, unexpected results. 


In practical terms of new legislation it means: 


Almost certainty of a law reviving Federal 
controls over minimum wages and maximum 
hours in industry. This law will be but a shadow 
of that first proposed, but it is to be a start. 
Tightening to await future Congresses. | 


A continued program of Federally subsidized 
low-cost housing, on a permanent rather than 
experimental basis. Use of vast amounts of 
Federal credit in this field is seen for the fu- 
ture. Modest activity for next few years, but 
again it is a start. 


COURT ISSUE NOT DEAD 

Some change in Jower court procedure to 
speed up constitutional tests and to Jimit 
powers of lower court judges to hold up func- 
tioning of Federal laws. Also, Mr. Roosevelt is 
not forgetting the Supreme Court. Expect re- 
vival of whole Court issue if reform laws are 
upset. 


Closing of loopholes in Federal income tax 
laws. A Phifiladelphia lawyer with a magnifying 
glass is going to have difficulty discovering tax 
escapes once Congress gets through. 


Added up and coupled with eight or nine bil- 
lion dollars in appropriations this will represent 
a fairly fruitful session of work. 


President to play farm situation for big 
stakes. 


Big crops and declining prices give him a 
strong hand in dealing with New Deal bolters. 
He is determined to play that hand for all it is 
vorth. 


Will trade promise of income protection for 
cotton and corn growers in return for promise 
of action on new crop control law stronger than 
the old AAA, and for support tn other ventures. 


But Mr. Roosevelt wants to avoid any action 
by Congress directing him to make price fixing 
loans to farmers. In that way he can promise 
Joans, then limit them to nine cents a pound on 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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THE NEWS PARADE—ANOTHER COURT PROBLEM 
FOR PRESIDENT—FARM RELIEF COMES BACK 


Harris & Ewing 

ONE FOR ALL—ALL FOR ONE 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York City appeals to the 
House Banking and Currency Committee to speed 
action on the Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill before 


adjournment. The mayor, who asserted that thous- 
ands of citizens are living in “fire traps,” said he 
was representing his organization, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, so that no time would be lost 
through duplication of testimony by other mayors. 
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A Revised Campaign 
For Crop Control 


Bumper crops and falling prices. 
Ghost of farm surpluses. Presi- 
dent's position. 


HE sunshine and the rain have had their ef- 
fects on America’s broad expanse of farm lands, 
now returning bumper crops. 


They have also had their effect in Washington, 
reviving into vigorous life Administration plans for 
crop control, which until recently had languished 
from the alleged lack of farmer interest. 


A joint House and Senate committee had ad- 
nounced plans to conduct hearings with dirt farm- 
ers as Witnesses, intending to put off Congressional 
action until the next session, scheduled to begin in 
January, 1938. Farm leaders were said to be di- 
vided in their wishes. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace declared that the “Old Guard” had con- 
spired to break up the unity of interest among till- 
ers of tne soil. 

But more persuasive than the voice of Mr. Wal- 
lace were the tickers carrying quotations on grain, 
cotton and other crops. 

What they told was a steadily dropping price 
level for the chief farm products. Corn had fallen 
from $1.35 a bushel.to 65 cents for the new crop. 
Cotton was below 11 cents. 

The ghost of remembered surpluses and disas- 
trously low prices began to stalk. 

Southern Senators sponsored a bill directing the 
Government to support the price of cotton by ad- 
vancing loans on it at a level of 12 cents a pound. 


A BIT OF HISTORY RECALLED 


Then President Roosevelt stepped into the pic- 
ture. Hinting that he would veto such a bill unless 
accompanied by crop control, he gave the press a 
lecture on recent agricultural history. 

His Adminstration, he declared, had inherited a 
carry-over of 13 million bales of cotton with the 
price at 5 cents a pound. 

The first move was to curtail production to hold 
down the carry-over to 5 million bales. Loans 
were then advanced on the basis of 12 cents a 
pound. But today effective controls are off. Un- 
less they are restored, he asserted, he has no in- 
tention of asking Congress to lend money to sup- 
port the price. 

This word brought a group of cotton-State Con- 
gressmen to arrange a personal conference with 
the President. From it they emerged with the an- 
~Mouncement that the President would take action 
toward a cotton loan program now if he were as- 
sured by Congressmen that farm control legislation 
will be acted upon in January, 


ACTION DEMANDED NOW 


But such an agreement was not Satisfactory to a 
large number of Senators. A petition signed by 40 
of the 96 was presenied to the presiding officer 
seeking a resolution in favor of calling a special 
session of Congress. to assemble on Oct. 15 for the 
purpose of enacting a crop control measure. The 
committee considering the bill was asked to have 
their reports ready by that time. House leaders, 
however, declared they saw no reason for a special 
session. 

Thus within a few days the farm bill, which had 
been cold-shouldered by Congress in its hopes of an 
early adjournment, found itself holding the center 
of the stage. 

Reasons advanced by Congressional committees 
for their plans to put off reporting a bill at the 
present session were that the farm leaders were 
not agreed on the principles to be embodied in it 
and that the committees should have time to con- 
sult the farmers themselves, 


CROP CONTROL THE ISSUE 


The chief point of disagreement is the prime 
question of whether effective production controls 
are to be imposed. The more conservative group 
favors subsidies but merely preferential treatment 
for those complying with crop restriction plans. 
The other group, represented by the Farm Bureau 
Federation, is for taxation which would compel 
compliance. 

The feverish activity to which falling prices in- 
spired Congress under the spur of farmers’ fears 
bears witness to the vivid memory of the past de- 
pression. The present situation is far from mean- 
ing an immediate return of low farm income, since 
the crops this year are sufficiently large to bring 
high returns even if the prices are substantially 
lower than those recently prevailing. 

The unexpressed sentiment among officials of the 
Administration is: “We told you so!” 


* Warfare Service can be entirely abolished”. 

The “defensive necessities” this year will 
use $1,525,180, a slight increase over last year's 
appropriation. 


The Presidents 
a caricaturist who sketched boldly with 
r charcoal, President Roosevelt last week VOCATIONAL FUND 
offered an assortment of facial expressions 
which ranged from open-mouthed laughter to 
tight-lipped blandness. 
To newspaper men who wrote hurriedly, 
the President last week offered an assortment of 
comments whose range revealed little change 


in the scoring of executive desires vs. Congres- 


Delayed last week was 
executive approval of the 
DELAYS INTERIOR Interior * aii bill. 
APPROPRIATIONS Reasons ascribed by close 
observers was a $14,000,000 vocational training 
clause, not asked for, and several reclamation 
projects, reportedly inserted in legislation by 
log-rolling East-West interests. 

With the time limit on Presidential expres- 
sion—affirmative or negative—expiring this 
week, action was imminent. The President 
prides himself on direct action as far as the con- 
gressional notes go. Guess was that the bill 
would be signed, avoiding an added peg to 
Capitol tempers. 

Over the luncheon table last week Attorney 
General Cummings affirmed something the 
President was pretty confident of all the time. 
To Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Cummings rendered an 
opinion holding that the President can, both 
from the standpoint of law and precedent, 
make an appointment to fill the vacancy on the 
Supreme Court whether Congress is in session, 
in recess or in adjournment. That left a big 
“when” concerning the actual timing of the 
President's appointment. 

Next day the President broadly hinted at the 
time when, in response to a question from a 
press correspondent, he said that the public 


of Lorraine, the President once again checked would not: know about the appointment until 


dis ot wath it went to the Senate. That in itself ruled out 

jecti ertain items, delaying action on | 
still left a big “when”, with the question of a 
others for fu . 


Accepted last week by the Presidential pen special session to plague legislative dopesters. 


was the bill authorizing the erection of a $750,- 
000 National Cancer Institute, authorizing an 
annual appropriation of $750,000 to begin a re- 
vitalized Federal crusade against the nation’s 
second biggest death dealer. 

Rejected last week was a bill which would 
have changed the name of the Army’s Chemical: 
Warfare Service to “Chemical Corps.” Reason 
for the executive disapproval was a desire to 
avoid dignifying a branch of the army engaged 
in that type of warfare which the President 
found “inhuman and contrary to what modern 
civilization should stand for.” Further objec- 
tion voiced by the President was explained 
thus: “I am doing everything in my power to 
discourage the use of gases and other chemicals 
in any war between nations. While, un- 
fortunately, the defensive necessities of the 
United States call for study of the use of chemi- 
cals in warfare, I do not want the Government 
of the United States to do anything to ag- 
grandize or make permanent any special bureau 
of the Army or Navy engaged in these studies. 
I hope the time will come when the Chemical 


sional weariness. 

To official White House callers, the President 
last week offered an assortment of views on 
subjects ranging from cotton crops to a vacant 
seat on the high court bench. 

As has happened so often in the past, the bulk 
of the White House news was to be found not at 
No. 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue—but one mile 
away on Capitol Hill where Senators and Rep- 
resentatives praised and damned, in whole or in 
part, those pieces of legislation underscored 
“desirable” by the President. 


Returning to the Cap- 
ital after a weekend 
IN THE IDEALS cruise during which his 
OF DEMOCRACY voice, carried by radio to 
France, pledged this country to continued faith 
in the ideals of democracy, as part of the cere- 
monies in the dedication of a memorial to 
American doughboys slain in battle on the soil 


PLEDGE OF FAITH 


To harass legislators 


FROBLEM BACK sm in protecting 

umper crops against un- 
WITH CONGRESS dercut prices through 
Federal loans, came news that the White House 
frowned on such a move until Congress decided 
it was time to enact adequate crop control leg- 
islation. 

Forty-eight hours later the storm on the Hill 
occasioned by the White House remarks showed 
signs of subsiding after a Congressional group 
representing cotton-producing States emerged 
from a conference with the President to report 
that an effort would be made to extend loans to 
producers of cotton and other farm commodi- 
ties to stabilize prices—if leaders in the Senate 
and House would give a pledge that crop con- 
trol legislation would be made the unfinished 
business of Congress upon convening next Jan- 
uary. 

The next morning the President made eight 
remarks to newspaper men in almost as many 
minutes. He had not yet received assurance of 
_ crop control legislation; he would not comment 


CROP CONTROL 


+ on the possibility of an extra session for such 
legislation; he had not decided upon Justice 
Van Devanter's successor; he would not com- 
ment upon the possibility of American loans to 
China or upon American soldiers of fortune 
for China; he had not yet seen the District of 
Columbia tax bill to which the Miller-Tydings 
price stabilization bill had been appended as a 
rider; he was planning to place the employes 
of the Bituminous Coal Commission under Civil 
Service; he had held an early morning con- 
ference with Attorney General Cummings at 
which a thousand and one things were discussed 
—nothing specific, he hoped to make a num- 
ber of appointments soon to vacant posts on 
Federal court benches. 


A RENEWED PACT The newspaper men 
were barely out of the 


TO STIMULATE 

executive offices when the 
TRADE WITH RUSSIA president officially pro- 
claimed a renewal for one year of a special com- 
mercial agreement between the United States 
and Russia. Pledged by the Soviets was a mini- 
mum purchase of $40,000,000 worth of American 
products during the coming 12 months. Pledged 
by the United States was an extension to Soviet 
Russia of all tariff concessions and trade favors 
granted to other nations now under or to come 
under reciprocal trade agreements. 


Twelve o'clock noon and a group of air- 
minded individuals entered the White House. 
To Juan Trippe, President of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways, went a presidential handshake, 
congratulations and the coveted Collier Trophy, 
highest award in American aviation, in recogni- 
! tion of the “establishment of the trans-Pacific 
| air line and the successful execution of ex- 
| 
| 


tended overwater navigation in the regular op- 
eration thereof.” 


Twelve o'clock midnight and the President 
was being whirled northward on his special 
train for a week-end at his Hyde Park estate. 

Behind him the rumblings of domestic and 
international situations. 


Before him quiet hours to weigh the record- 
ings of the political seismograph and decide on 
the proper course to take. 

Before him time to think about his already 
accepted inviation to address the nation Sept. 
17 in connection with the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution; an invitation to attend a Senate Dem- 
ocratic dinner party this week; an invitation to 
attend the 75th anniversary of the Battle of 
Antietam; an invitation to attend the 150th an- 
niversary of the founding of Cumberland, Md.; 
an “invitation” from Senators Hatch and Chavez 
to appoint former Senator Sam G. Bratton, now 
a Federal Circuit Court judge, to the vacant 
Supreme Court chair. 


DEREK Fox, 
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To keep Congress at its knitting, + 


President Roosevelt had to drop 
a quiet but pointed hint to the 
leaders that he would go to the 
country with the story of what 
happened if adjournment came 
without action on major bills. 
The President even had gone to 
the extent of having figures pre- 
pared to scotch the idea that 
Washington heat is much dif- 
ferent than the heat at home for 
most Senators and Representa- 
tives. 
x * * 


Last minute log-rolling with 
some fancy trimmings is under 
way behind the scenes in the 
Senate with wheat, corn and cot- 
ton. State Congressmen pre- 
paring to push legislation to di- 
rect the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make price fixing loans 
on these commodities. Enact- 
ment would knock the Presi- 
dent's budget plans galley-west 
and would cost the taxpayers a 
pretty penny. Mr. Roosevelt 


to a general plan for crop con- + 


trol. 
x* * 


Action on minimum wage legis- 
lation has gone far enough to 
cause Administration scouts to 
look over the field for material 
out of which to build the new 
Labor Standards Board. This 


"powerful new agency may be 


headed by L. Metcalf Walling of 
Rhode Island, if present plans 
carry. Mr. Walling now admin- 
isters the Walsh-Healey Act, 
dealing with hours and wage re- 
quirements on government con- 
tracts. 


Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Ad- 
ministrator, got so few kick- 
backs from his recent action 
separating 400,000 WPA em- 
ployes from the government pay 
roll that he is encountering pres- 
sure to cut the rolls further. 
The story is going the rounds 
that he decided against a further 
cut on the ground that the re- 


producing expenditures.” The + 
unemployed still are used as a 
means of syphoning purchasing 
power to the country. 


the five Senators who pledged 
their vote but who felt them- 
selves released from the pledge 
when the Majority Leader died. 


a ae a The White House, insiders point 

out, has to do no more than keep 
The tendered resignation of this list for future reference 
Chairman Hosford of the Bi- when these Senators seek favors. 
tuminous Coal Commission, 


which was not accepted on a tie 
vote of the commissioners, was 
due, officials say privately, to an 
internal row involving patronage 
questions and to criticism by 
labor members of the Commis- 
sion for his opposition to their 
proposals to class as unfair cer- 
tain practices by captive coal 
mines controlled by steel com- 
panies. 


Sidney Hillman, second man in 
the C.1.0., definitely is serving 
as liaison man with the White 
House in affairs affecting that 
organization. He got the job, 
sources close to the White House 
say, because of the coolness be- 
tween the President and John 
L. Lewis and because his ideas 
fit more closely with those at the 
White House. Mr. Lewis was 
lukewarm toward the wage-hour 
bill. President Green of the A. 
F. of L. liked it even less. But 
Mr. Hillman favored it because 
he wanted its benefits for. the 
textile industry. When the 
President finally had Mr. Hill- 
man and Mr. Lewis committed in 


* 


Although there have been no 
public statements, there is much 
quiet speculation on Capitol Hill 
as to what use will be made of 
the Jist of 51 names left behind 
by Senator Robinson as pledged 
to him to vote for the modified 


already has Secretary Wallace's 
advice to veto any plan for com- 


sult would be too sharp a re- 
duction in what the government 


plan for changing the member- 
ship of the Supreme Court. The 


favor of the bill Mr. Green was 
forced to go along, after pro- 


-—-Harris & Ewing 

THE SAILOR’S OWN “DRYDOCK” 
Accompanied by members of Congress, 
Roosevelt drove 20 miles through the District of 


President 

Columbia inspecting sites for the Navy's new 

$4,800,000 hospital. In the photograph, right to left; 

President Rooseveit, Representative Vinson. Chair 

man of the House Naval Affairs Committee, and 

Senator Walsh, Chairman of the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. 
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Latest Experiment 
In Low-Cost Housing 


Purpose of new housing plan. Coop- 
eration with States. Federal sub- 
sidy to reduce rentals. 


VER since President Roosevelt has occupied the 
4 White House he has set forth at intervals as 
one objective of his Administration the provision 
of better dwelling places for the one-third of the 
people declared to be ill-housed. 


Two programs of concrete action have already 
been undertaken and largely brought to comple- 
tion, both of an emergency nature. They were the 
construction of low-cost homes by the Public Works 
Administration and by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. 


With Senate approval last week of the Wagners- 
Steagall Housing bill, a new approach to this prob- 
lem on a long-range basis is about to be made by 
the Federal Government. The House is expected to 
add its approval shortly. 


Like the earlier program, this also provides for 
a Federal subsidy to enable those in the lower in- 
come groups to escape the necessity of living in 
Slums, but the subsidy takes a different form. 

The PWA has constructed 51 projects at a cost 
of 132 million dollars, providing accommodations 
for 21,775 families. The subsidy was paid at the 
Start and will amount to all the cost that is not 
returned in the form of rent. 

The Resettlement Administration likewise con- 
structed projects and contributed as subsidy what- 


ever part of the cost is not recouped evcntually 
from income. 


NEW ATTACK ON PROBLEM 


But the new program proceeds on an enurely 
different basis. 

It begins with the assumption that private in- 
dustry can not build new dwellings up to modern 
standards for the lowest income groups and rent 
them for the price which the renters can pay. A 
subsidy, it is recognized, must be paid by the Gov- 
ernment to attain the end sought. That subsidy, 
under the bill, is to be paid in the form of reducing 
the rent—meeting the difference between what the 
buildings should rent for to return their cost and 
the rent that the tenants are able to pay. 


But to get the program under way loans are of- 
fered, bearing interest at low rates made possible 
by Federal guarantee of the issues. 


STATES MUST COOPERATE 


Who does the actual construction with the pro- 
ceeds of the loans? 

Here also tne new program differs from the 
earlier ones. A Federal Housing Authority is set 
up, but it does not, like the PWA and the RA, do 
the building. Its work is to advance the loans to 
local and State agencies, and they do the building. 

Thus the Federal Housing Authority must wait, 
in any action it may take, for applications from 
the local agencies. Thirty-one States have already 
passed laws seiting up such agencies to carry out 
projects of this type. In addition, 46 cities and 
towns have established similar bodies. 

Amendments adopted by the Senate require a 
9 per cent contribution towards the costs by local 
agencies and place a limit of $4,000 on the construce- 
tion cost of each family unit. The Federal Housing 


Authority is placed in the Department of the In- 
terior. 


THE NEED FOR NEW HOMES 


All during the depression, building of new homes 
was almost at a standstill. Even today, the rate 
of construction is only one-third what it was ten 
years ago. 

Yet the return of prosperity itself has intensified 
the need for additional accommodation. As Miles 
Frisbie, secretary of the American Federation of 
Housing Authorities put it, testifying at hearings 
before a House committee: 

“In all centers where industries are rehiring and 
people are ficcking for new jobs, employes earning 
moderately good wages are being forced by the 
high rents and lack of housing to live in slum con- 
ditions. Those with lower income are being dls- 
possessed and forced into the streets.” 

The scale of operations contemplated under the 
bill is shown by the provision that loans totaling 
200 million dollars may be floated immediately and 
250 million after the beginning of each of the two 
years succeeding. 

The economic argument on which subsidy for 
Slum clearance rests is this: The crime and dis- 
ease rates in slum areas are many times as great 
as in other sections of cities. Society pays this 
cost. The cost would be substantially cut by elim- 


modity loans which is not tied planners describe as ‘“income- list is of particular concern to ‘posing amendments. inating the underlying causes. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


cotton and 40 or 45 cents on 


corn. 

Granting of 12 cent loans on 
cotton or 65 cents on corn might 
wreck the Federal budget. Skill- 
ful maneuvers are called for. 


Federal crop control involving 
regulation of production and of 
marketing, is on the cards. Large 
crops in 1938 would make it in- 
evitable. Big question is over 
the method of control and that is 
to be argued in the months just 
ahead. 

The issue is: Should new pro- 
duction controls be purchased by 
huge subsidies from the Federal 
Treasury? Or: Should controls 
over production and marketing 
be based first on voluntary coop- 
eration, then upon compulsory 
control through quotas assigned 
each farmer. 

Regimentation of agriculture 
admittedly is on its way back. 

Still a 50-50 chance that Con- 
gress will be called back by the 
first of November. 

President wants ac- 
tion on farm legislation betore 
cotton planting next year. De- 
termined to avoid any new plow- 
up program for cotton or pig- 
killing'program for the corn belt. 
AAA administrators would need 
time to set up machinery after 
Congress acts. 

Taxes also are on the cards. 
Treasury talks of next meeting 
of Congress as a tax session. 


No assurance as yet that an ap-. 


pointment of a new Supreme 
Court justice will go to the Sen- 
ate before it winds up the pres- 
ent session, although 60-40 chance 
of a nomination. Otherwise this 
would be an added reason for a 
return meeting in late fall. 

The President refuses to be- 
lieve that Congress is over- 
worked. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board is in for increased criti- 
cism and attack. 

Farm belt Senators have open- 
ed fire. But the biggest source 
of trouble is to come from the 
American Federation of Labor 


which contends that Board de-. 


cisions favor the John Lewis 

Board members are to sell the 
yoint that their job is to protect 
labor while organizing, not to 
hold the scales between organiza- 
tions or between employers and 
employees. Mr. Roosevelt is on 
their side. 

Foreign situation is to calm 
perceptibly. 


Europe is edging away from 


“ another crisis and Far Eastern 


Situation stands a chance of com- 
position. State Department is 
hopeful of lessened tension. 


AN INSIDE 
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Power of labor board and its 
limitations. Curb on “op- 
pressive” working conditions. 
Protection for unions. 


HE government in Washington 
is getting all set to tell a large 
section of this country’s employers: 
1. Whom they may not employ. 
Principally, they would be restricted 
to employment of persons over 16 
years of age. 

2.How much their employes 
must be paid as a minimum wage. 
This minimum may be as much as 
40 cents an hour. 

3. How many hours those employes 
may be worked in any one week 
before over-time pay of time-and- 
one-half is required. The work- 
week limit may be as low as 40 
hours in one week. 


A TREND TOWARD NRA 

Until 1933 these were questions 
that an employer settled in his own 
mind. or through negotiations with 
his workers. In 1933 came NRA 
codes. Under those codes employers 
agreed to wage and hour and child 
labor requirements in return for 
permission to ease . competition 
without violating anti-trust laws. 


The Supreme Court overturned that | 


system of voluntary control. 
Now the Government is moving 
back into territory Surrendered in 
May, 1935. 
The House and the Senate 


are 


close together on details of a new | 


law, assuring early action unless an 
unexpected tie-up should occur in 
the closing days of the sessions. Af- 
ter that action, if it is favorable as 
now seems likely, there will be cre- 
ated a Board, known as the Labor 
Standards Board. To that Board 
employers soon will be engaged in 
giving their ideas about minimum 
wages and maximum hours. From 
the Board, later will come orders di- 
recting employers to pay certain 
definite minimum wages and to 
establish certain definite maximum 
work weeks. Decisions will be the 
Board's; enforcement will be 


/ through the courts, not through code 


authorities. There will be NO com- 
pensating employer -price agree- 
ments, once common to codes. 


CAPITOL’S HOT WEATHER ISSUE—WAGES» AND HOURS 


SENATOR PAT HARRISON—as 
leader of a southern bloc in the Sen- 
ate contended the wages-hour bill 
could destroy business by “administra- 
tive fiat’ and. would crush the eco- 
nomic advance of the South. 


REP. MARY T. NORTON —as 
chairman of the House LaborCommit- 
tee declared the bill reported to the 
House “does not leave as much power 
in the hands of the board of five” as 
the Senate bill. 


—Wide World 


WILLIAM GREEN—President of 
the A. F. of L., whose amendments to 
the House bill were reported favor- 
ably, believes the measure now “is 
made an effective collective bargain- 
ing statute.” 


So Congress declares that it shall 
be the policy of the National gov- 
ernment: 

“To maintain so far as and as 
rapidly as is economically feasible, 
minimum-wage and maximum-hour 
standards, at levels consistent with 
health, efficiency, and general well- 
‘being of workers and the maximum 
productivity and profitable opera- 
tion of American business.” 

But, in order to try for that ob- 
jective by law, Congress needs to 
find a constitutional base upon 
which its law can be rested. That 
base is the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. Sub- 
standard labor conditions are held 
to burden the free flow of goods in 


+ a clause designed to insure North- 


interstate commerce, to constitute - 


unfair methods of competition in 
interstate commerce, to lead to 
labor disputes directly burdening and 
obstructing that commerce, to in- 
terfere with orderly marketing of 
goods, and to use the channels of 


commerce to spread conditions detri- 


It is on these terms that Congress | 
and the President intend to set under | 
way their prospective new experi- | 
ment with control of labor standards | 


in American industry. 


_ HOW PLAN WOULD WORK . 


Many questions are raised by the 


| coming venture. Among them: what 
_is the need for a law of this kind? 


who will be affected? 


What is its stated object? 


machinery going to work if Con- 


gress sets it under way? Just what | 


powers are going to lie with the new 


_ Board? How are collective bargain- | 


| hours. 


ing agreements likely to be affected? 


On what constitutional basis does the | 


prospective legislation rest? 


. First of all Congress starts out by | 


laying the groundwork for justifica- 


tion of the proposed government | 


regulation of labor conditions. It 
finds wages as low and lower than 
$5 a week. It finds hours of work as 
as 84 in one week. These wages 
and hours are held to create unfair 


fair by collective bargaining on the 
part of those receiving the lowest 


| 


forcement. 


| 


competition which cannot be made | 


mental to the physical and eco- 
nomic health and efficiency of work- 
ers. 


‘OPPRESSIVE’ WAGES 

But what are “substandard labor 
conditions’’? 

They are conditions under which 
an employe is employed at an “op- 
pressive wage,” or employed for an 
“oppressive work-week,” or where 
“oppressive child labor exists.” The 
child labor classification is that of 
the House bill and not the Senate, 


_ which deals with that problem on the 
Exactly | 
How is the | 


basis of State laws. An “oppressive 
wage” is a wage lower than the mini- 
mum set by Labor Standards Board 
and an “oppressive work-week” is a 
week longer than the maximum set 
by this Board. “Oppressive child 
labor” involves employment of chil- 
dren less than 16 years of age or 
between 16 and 18 if the occupation 
is hazardous. 


From that point on the problem 
is one of administration and of en- 
To carry out that task 
there is created a Labor Standards 
Board of five members, selected on a 
geographical basis and to serve for 
Staggered five-year terms. 


_BOARD’S POWER LIMITED 


_ wages and who work the longest | 


tion of the substandard wages and 
hours. 
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Development of American | 
commerce requires gradual elimina-. 


This Labor Standards Board “shall 
not include the power to declare 
ninimum wages in excess of 4 cents 
per hour” and “shall not include the 


_ power to fix maximum hours less 
_ than forty hours per week.” 


But: 
“Higher minimum wages fixed by 


collective bargaining or otherwise 


Shall be encouraged, it being the ob- 


_ jective of this Act to raise the exist- 
| ing wages in the lower-wage groups 
| so as to attain as rapidly as practi- 
| cable a minimum wage of 40 cents 


_ per hour, without curtailing oppor- 


| tunities for employment and without 


disturbance and dislocation of busi- 
ness and industry.” 

But, too: 

“Shorter maximum hours fixed by 
collective bargaining or otherwise 


| shall be encouraged; it being the ob- 
| jective of this Act to reduce the 


maximum working hours 


of the 


| groups now working excessively long 
_ hours, so as to attain the maximum 
_ work-week of forty hours as rapidly 
practicable without curtailing 


earning power and without reduc- 


| ing production.” 


THE COST-OF-LIVING FACTOR 


Furthermore, under amendments 


_ in the bill before the House, most of 
| which were put there at the insist- 
| ence of William Green, head of the 


American Federation of Labor, and 


_ with the tacit approval of President 
- Roosevelt, the Board, in acting, must 


consider still other factors. 

For example: 

It must consider the cost of living 
in the locality where the minimum 


| wage is to apply, and must consider 
the “differences in the unit cost of 


| Manufacturing occasioned by vary- 
| ing local natural resources, operation 
_ conditions or other factors entering 
' into the cost of production.” This is 


South wage differentials. 
PROTECTION FOR UNIONS 


The Board will have jurisdiction 
over the wages and hours of an oc- 
cupation only if it finds that collec- 
tive bargaining agreements do not 
cover a substantial number of work- 


+ 


ers in that occupation or that facili- 
ties for bargaining are inadequate or 
not effective. This is designed as a 


check to any attempt on the part of | 


the government agency to step in 

and supersede a union that may be 

organized in an industry. 
If there are wage 


and hour 


standards established in an occupa- | 


tion through collective bargaining 
the Board must accept these stand- 
ards as the appropriate wage and 
hour standards in the occupation. 
Unions had expressed concern over 
the possibility that the new Board, 
if and when operating, might have 
authority to establish minimum 
wages that would cut under those 
established by organized labor. 


NO WAGE REDUCTIONS 

Also, the Board cannot lower the 
wage standards or increase the hour 
standards already prevailing in an 
occupation. This, too, grew out of 
union official fear that power mignt 
lodge in the Board to order wages 
reduced tothe minimums established 
by it. 

Finally, the Board cannot estab- 
lish any Wage or hour classification 
in any community which adversely 


affects the prevailing wage or hour | 


standards in the same or other com- 
munities. The same sort of fear that 
minimum wages established by a 
government board might become 
maximum wages is reflected in this 
proposal. 

All of the time, any Labor Stand- 
ards Board would be barred from 


setting a minimum wage hicher 
than 40 cents an ‘iour, or a maxi- 
mum work-week shorter than 40 


hours in one week. 

Then there are still other qualifi- 
cations that will 
employers. Thus: 

It is not going to be a sub-stand- 


ard labor condition if employes are | 
paid time and one-half for hours’ 


directly concern | 


VIEW OF WAGE-HOUR CONTROL IN PRACTICE 


+ worked above the limit set by the 


Board, unless this type of operation 
is used to circumvent the Board. 

There are going to be special 
wage terms for learners and for 
aged or handicappec persons. 

Other special terms will be al- 
lowed for over-time in periods of 
peak activity and for other condi- 
tions that may be peculiar to pare 
ticular industries. 


PROVISION FOR HEARINGS 


And on top of all of this: 


Before any order is issued by the 
Labor Standards Board prescribing 
minimum wages or maximum hours 
for a particular occupation or in- 
dustry, there must be a hearing at 
which interested parties can testify. 

Als@ before any order is issued af- 
fecting wages and hours there must 
be appointed an advisory committee 
to investigate and report upon the 
value of services rendered by em- 
ployes or the number of hours of | 
employment in an occupation rea- ' 
sonably suitable to the nature of the ' 
work. Each committee is to be made 
up of representatives of employers 
and of workers and of the public. 
Its members must make a report 
within a reasonable time or be 
superseded by another committee. 
The Board may accept or reject the 
findings, but must give them con- 
sideration. 

From that point on, under the 
terms of the prospective law as ap- 
proved by the Senate, the problem is 
one of enforcement. 


[Continued on Page 9.] 


ORDER HERE! 


T’s no time now to dawdle around— 


here’s August, summer’s flying, that 
car of yours is going down steadily in 
trade-in value—and the Buicks are 
moving plenty fast! 


Right now this big, silky, fast-stepping, 
valve-in-head straight-eight is still sell- 
ing at the lowest price in Buick history. 


It’s still your big chance to get a man- 
size bundle of thrill-packed travel- 
power at rock-bottom: bargain rates. 
You can still have one for less than 


SEE YOUR 


NO OTHER CAR IN THE 
WORLD HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


 VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE ANOLITE 
PISTONS AEROBAT CARBURETOR SEALED CHASSIS 
%& TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE *& UNISTEEL BODY BY FISHER 
*& TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES %& KNEE-ACTION COMFORT 
AND SAFETY ‘HIGH OUTPUT” GENERATOR JUMBO 
LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS »% DOUBLE STABILIZATION 
* SAFETY GLASS 


LOWEST PRICE EVER 
ON A BUICK 4-DOOR SEDAN! 
GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR LIKING 


some sixes cost—and it’s so far out in 
front of the others that no matter what 
they do next, they won't be able to 
match the ’37 Buick for value! 


So go slip your frame behind a Buick’s 
ready wheel and head its nose out to- | 
ward the long, wide highway. Try out 


its great power with your gas-treadle # 
toe, give yourself over to it and let it @ 
show how it can send your spirits 


soaring, 


And when you've sampled its mettle 

and learned the modest price figures, | 
just ask yourself if it’s likely that we'll . 
soon see such value again! Yes, sir, it’s 


a buy—the buy—just too good a buy 


to let slip. 


So get busy—right now! Fast action is 


in order! Give usa ring andwe'lltalk 4% 


things over! 


YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 


IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


NEAREST AUTHORIZED BUICK DEALER 


| 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Low-cost housing program. Profits 
on airplanes. Railway financing. 
Coal vs. water power. 


N the lack of assurance of an adjournment date, 
Congressional committees are working even 
more steadily than when the Court reorganization 
bill held up much major legislation for months. 
The disposition among many lawmakers of late 
geems to be that. since the session could extend into 
the fall, they might as well embellish their records 
for the 1938 elections. Most of the talking in the 
last week was about wage and hour and farm leg- 
islation: but a variety of other subjects came in 
for study when the members gathered about the 
committee tables. 


Housing: 

While the Wagner-Steagall housing bill progressed 
to passage in the Senate, the House Banking Com- 
mittee received an endorsement of it on behalf of 
the organized mayors of the country from Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York. The Federal Government 
should promote low-cost housing, he argued, be- 
cause private capital could not afford the attendant 
risks. 

Both William Green and John L. Lewis, repre- 
senting the contending wings of organized labor, 
sent letters of endorsement. The former said 
unions were “solidly united” on the question. Lewis 
called the bill “a practical Federal contribution to 
an objective universally recognized as no longer 
capable of evasion.” Secretary Ickes was con- 
cerned lest administration be left to another inde- 
pendent agency. He believes the Housing Authority 
should be placed under the Interior Department 
where Jessons learned with PWA could be used to 
advantage. The Senate bill so provides. 


Monetary: 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, read to a 
Senate Agriculture subcommittee letters from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Chairman Eccles, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, about his monetary stabiliza- 
tion bill. Neither gave him immediate encourage- 
ment. The President expressed sympathy with the 
objective, but opposed action at this time because 
of “the complexity of the rapidly shifting interna- 
tional scene.” (For text see Page 12.) 

Mr. Eccles said the need was for economic sta- 
bility and this could be attained by coordination 
of Government activities better than by such con- 
trols as proposed in the bill. 


National Defense: 

Airplane manufacturers seeking exemption from 
the law limiting profits on Government contracts 
to 10 per cent found a friend in Rear Admiral Cook, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Naval Committee, and unless those losses can be 
made up on other contracts by substantial profits 
business would suffer. The point was plain that 
the Navy considered a virile airplane construction 
business essential to national defense. 


Conservation-Power: 

Fears of coal interests that substantial expan- 
sion of water power facilities would cost them mar- 
kets were expressed to the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee. Considering the Administration 
bill for establishment of seven regional develop- 
ment authorities like TVA, they heard from Frank 
Mantz and Thomas Brewer—of the Pennsylvania 
anthracite section—that diminution of steam 
power usage would work to the detriment of 1,500,- 
000 in the mining industry. 


Henry A. Bayless, speaking for some Ohio Valley 
interests, opposed the legislation on the ground 
that its real purpose was social planning and power 
production rather than flood control. 


Railroads: 

Robert R. Young, recent purchaser of controlling 
interest in the Van Sweringen railroad system, dis- 
closed to the Senate committee investigating rail 
financing that he had paid $15,000 for Democratic 
National Convention books. He said it was “ridicu- 


lous” to assume he expected Administration favors 
in return. 


He wanted only to help the party, he said, and was 
indignant to learn subsequently that half the sum 
went to the solicitor as a commission. 

Also in the hearings, Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, Said no blame was to be attached to the 
New York Stock Exchange for listing Chesapeake & 
Ohio preference stock while a question of the valid- 
ity of the issue existed. 

It developed at the hearing that the validity of 
the C. & O. preferred stock was not attacked during 
the six-months period following the issuance of a 
certificate by the Virginia Corporation Commission 
and therefore counsel for both bankers and rail- 
road agree that no attack now can be made against 
its validity. 

Senator Wheeler pointed out that there is no 
way for his committee to determine the legality of 
the stock and that the matter is beyond the juris- 
diction of the investigation. 


Changes in Status of MajorBills 


S. 2475, Wage and Hours, passed Senate with amend- 
ments July 31; House to begin consideration Aug. 12. 


H. R. 2260, Lower Court reform, substitute for recom- 
mitted Court bill already passed by House; Senate be- 
gan consideration Aug. 6. 


H. R. 1472, District of Columbia tax bill, with Miller- 
Tydings price control bill (H. R. 1611) as a rider, passed 
both Houses and waiting Presidential action. 


S. 1685, Wagner Housing bil, passed Senate Aug. 7 
with amendments; House began consideration of com- 
panion measure. 


H. R. 7667, To regulate imports of sugar and to pro- 
vide regulations for the domestic production of sugar; 


Passed House Aug. 6; Senate Finance Committee began 
consideration Aug. 7. 


H. R. 6384, To liberalize provisions governing compen- 

tion of World War Veterans and Dependents: Passed 
ouse Aug. 4. 

H. R. 7391, To authorize establishment of Federal] Can- 
ver Institute; Signed by the President Aug. 5, 


Senator McNary Senator Barkley Senator Byrnes 
—Harris & Ewing, Wide World | 


oon THE POWERS OF REORGANIZATION 

by the Select Committee of the Senate 

a... last week on the proposal to reorganize the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government found Dr. Charles 
E. Merriam, member of the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Committee, testifying that presidential appoint- 
ments would still be political in nature. Senators 
McNary and Byrd were chiefly concerned with the 


Dr. Charles E. Merriam 


Senator Byrd 


Luther Gulick 


There is a 
Joss on experimental contracts, he told the House 


probabilities of increases in the powers of the President. Senator Byrnes is the new chairman of the committee taking the place left vacant by 
the death of Senator Robinson. Luther Gulick, another member of the President’s Committee, is shown being informally quizzed by Senator Byrd. 


FARM RELIEF AND THE DRIVE FOR A SPECIAL 
FALL SESSION—WAGE-HOUR BILL ADVANCES 


5 + 


Senate victory for low-cost housing. 
Another court debate. Import 
quotas for sugar. 


--— 


A SUDDEN move for a special October session 
of Congress threw a surprise element into 
a lagging legislative week on Capitol Hill. 


Falling farm prices and desire of Southern 
Congressmen to renew granting of 12-cent crop 
loans on cotton collaborated to produce the new 
development. President Roosevelt stated he 
would emphatically oppose all further guaran- 
teed price loan on crops till assured of legisla- 
tion to regulate production. 

This confronted cotton Congressmen with a 
dilemma, for there had been agreement between 
Congress farm leaders and Secretary Wallace 
that, considering the legislative jam produced 
by the Court “packing” bill and other factors, 
passage of general farm legislation would have 
to go over till the next Congress session. The 
new White House ultimatum caught Congress 
agriculture committees unprepared to bring in 
immediately any new control legislation of the 
type demanded by the President. 


Result was a swift. movement, initiated by 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, for a special 
autumn session to revive AAA crop controls, 
which were ended with the adverse Supreme 
Court decision of January, 1936. Within a few 
hours 40 Senators—all but four of them Demo- 
crats, only one a Republican—had signed the 
petition. This maneuver produced a brief flare- 
up of Senate debate, with Senator Smith (Dem.) 
of South Carolina, defending the Senate Agri- 
culture Committe, of which he is chairman, 
against imputations of dilatoriness regarding 
a general farm bill. 

While the cotton situation led to the special 
session demand in the Senate, sugar State mem- 
bers in the House, in face of an almost certain 
presidential veto, pushed to passage a sugar 
quota control bill restricting refined importa- 
tions from the American territories of Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. 


Along with new pros- 
WEEK DEBATING pects of a special session, 

) vaguer last week became 
HOUSING BILL the prospective adjourn- 
ment date of the present session, which leaders 
had hoped to end by the middle of this month. 
New obstacles and delays developed to obstruct 
items on the White House legislative “preferred 
list,” on which completed action is sought be- 
fore Congress goes home. | 

Protracted debate lasting most of the week 
slowed Senate approval of the $700,000,000 Wag- 
ner-Steagall housing bill. Main clash came on a 
40-39 adoption of an amendment by Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, limiting the per-fam- 
ily expenditure on housing projects to $4,000, 
after he had renewed his criticism of “wasteful” 
projects by the Resettlement Administration, 
particularly one in Virginia, where he alleged 
the per-family cost was $16,000. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, vigor- 
ously defended his bill as a beneficial social 
measure to wipe out slums. He encountered 
Opposition from Senators of predominantly 
rural States, typified in declaration of Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, that the bill is a 


SENATE PUTS 


* “fraud” in so far as prospective benefits to low- + 


income farm families are concerned. 


Hedged about with restrictive amendments, 
the bill finally passed the Senate by a 64-16 vote. 
Meanwhile in the House it was still in commit- 
tee stage. (For a fuller story on the housing bill, 
see Page 2.) 


Occupying No. 1 posi- 
BILL, AMENDED, on the House 
preferred list,” the 
BEFORE HOUSE wages and hours bill, af- 
ter a 56-28 victory in the Senate, awaits House 
action this week. The Senate bill is milder than 
the legislation originally sought by the Ad- 
ministration and by the House Labor Commit- 
tee. The House committee retreated from its 
original position granting the Labor Standards 
Board power to set minimum hourly wages as 
high as 70 cents and the maximum work week 
at 40 hours and finally reported out a bill con- 
forming in these particulars to the Senate bill’s 
provisions for a 40-cent minimum wage and a 
40-hour week, 


WAGE AND HOURS 


Southern members had served notice they 
would refuse to approve the bill in its more 
drastic form. But the version that goes to the 
House floor this week differs in several par- 
ticulars from that passed by the Senate, with a 
series of amendments, mainly designed to pro- 
tect collective bargaining rights, incorporated 
at the instance of President William Green of 
the A. F. of L. As thus amended, said Mr. 
Green, the board’s jurisdiction over wages and 
hours is “reduced to slight significance.” (For 
fuller article on this subject, see Page 3.) 


On plugging tax evasion and avoidance loop- 
holes, an objective stressed by the President in 
a special message, Congress action awaits draft- 
ing of a bill by the House Ways and Means 
committee, based on specific suggestions em- 
bodied in a report made last week by the joint 
committee that has been holding hearings on 
this subject. (See Page 13.) 

Another important bill on the White House 
list the measure designed to effect procedural 
reform in the inferior Federal courts, is sched- 
uled for Senate action after having passed the 
House. Whether it revives the hectice strug- 
gle over the Supreme Court “packing” bill will 
depend upon whether more ardent Administra- 
tion supporters carry out threats to bring in 
amendments seeking to restrict the Supreme 
Court's powers of judicial review. 


An attempt to force 
NOT ‘RESIGNED appointment to succeed 
Justice Van Devanter on the Supreme Court 
produced a flurry of Senate debate when Sena- 
tor Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, introduced 
a resolution declaring the sense of the Senate 
against such an appointment. (For transcript of 
debate, see Col. 5.) To the discussion Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, contributed the opinion 
that there is no present vacancy on the Court, 
because Justice Van Devanter under terms of 
the retirement law recently passed by Congress 
had merely “retired” and not “resigned” and 
hence could return to the Court at any time. 

The recess appointment issue was raised after 
the President had received from Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings an opinion to the effect that he 
could appoint Judge Van Devanter’s successor 
whenever he wished, regardless of whether the 


WHEN A JUSTICE 


Senate was in session to confirm the nomination. 
While Senator Vandenberg sought to have 
the Senate oppose a recess appointment, Repre- 
senative Fish (Rep.), of New York, proposed 
that the House scotch talk of a third term for 
President Roosevelt. He introduced a resolution 
declaring the President's departure from the 
two-term tradition would be “unwise, unpatri- 
otic and fraught with peril to our free institu- 
tions.” In language the Fish resolution is prac- 
tically identical with the LaFollette resolution 
the Senate passed in 1928 to head off a Coolidge 
third term, which in turn was identical with an 
anti-third term resolution adopted by the Senate 
during President Grant's administration. 


Investigation of “scan- 


SILVER PROGRAM dat 
PROVOKES CHARGES; 

ing the Administration’s 
INQUIRY IS ASKED 


Silver program was de- 
manded in a resolution introduced by Senator 
Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware. The “charges 
and rumors” range, he said, from “collusive re- 
lationships between international silver specu- 
lators and officials of our Government” to al- 
legations that the Treasury allowed silver hold- 
ers to escape taxes on speculative profits. Sen- 
ator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, leader of the 
silver bloc, said such charges had already been 
“entirely refuted” before a Senate committee 
that investigated the Treasury's administration 
of the Silver Purchase Act. 


A demand for cessation of further United 
States gold purchases till world currencies are 
harmonized by international agreement was 
voiced last week in a statement signed by the 
five Republican members of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. With our Gov- 
ernment now having more than half the world’s 
gold supply, acquired at nearly twice the cost 
of production, they demanded that part of the 
hoard of the yellow metal buried in the Ken- 


tucky gold cache be applied to reducing the 
public debt. 


SOME CONGRESSMEN The House last week 


: , approved a bill to replace 
War Risk Insurance pay- 


ments with pensions to 
dependent “gold star” parents and widows of 
World War soldiers. It was estimated that 
some 45,000 beneficiaries would be affected, at 
a cost of about $8,900,000 the first year. 

Declaring he was doing everything in his 
power to “discourage the use of gases and other 
chemicals in any war between™“nations,” the 
President vetoed a bill to change the name of 
the Chemical Warfare Service to the “Chemical 
Corps.” He said he hoped the time would come 
when this service could be abolished. 

Possibilities of another veto developed in en- 
actment, as a rider to the District of Columbia 
tax bill conference report, of the Miiller- 
Tydings retail price maintenance bill; aimed 
at the practice of some chain stores and others 
of selling an article below cost to attract cus- 
tomers. The President previously had voiced 
objections to the bill. 

As passed by the Senate last week, the $48,- 
715,525 rivers and harbors bill authorizes $15,- 
000,000 worth of projects additional to those 
approved in earlier House passage of the bill. 

While date of adjournment still remains un- 
determined, thinning roll-calls last week indi- 
cated that nearly a hundred House members 


have personally “adjourned” and gone home. 
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A New Split in Senate 
On a Court Issue 


Question of propriety in postponing 
selection. The Senate- Executive 
partnership. Is there a vacancy? 


HETHER the President can with constitutional 
right make a recess appointment to the Su- 
preme Court to fill the place of Justice Van De- 
vanter, who retired June 1 while the Senate was in 
session, was challenged and defended with spirit 
in that body last week. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, raised the point in a resolution seek- 
ing to put the Senate on record in assertion of its 
right to confirm a justice before he takes his place 
on the Supreme bench. Interest in the question 
had been sharpened by an opinion from Attorney 
General Cummings advising the President that he 
had the power to make an appointment whenever 
he pleased, whether or not the Senate was in ses- 
sion to confirm it. Excerpts from the debate: 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: I aSK permission to submit 
a resolution which I ask the clerk to read, and then 
that the resolution lie upon the table: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that 
an appointment to the Supreme Court should be 
made only at such a time as the Senate may act 
upon confirmation prior to the entry of the nominee 
upon his service. 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.), of Texas: It is not 
within the province of the Senate of the United 
States to tell the President when or how he shall 
make an appointment. ... That is not our busi- 
ness. If the President does not submit a nomina- 
tion until the recess, and he makes the nomination 
then, it is the duty of the Senate, when the ques- 
tion of confirmation comes before it, to do with the 
nomination whatever our consciences and the Con- 
Stitution dictate.... 


SENATOR BuRKE (Dem.), of Nebraska: He would 
never have my vote on confirmation when his nomi- 
nation should come before the Senate. 


PRECEDENTS FROM THE PAST 


SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky: Referring 
to the appointment of judges of the Supreme Court 
during. recesses of the Senate, my recollection is 
there have been four such appointments. In one 
case the Senate rejected the appointee, not because 
he was appointed during the recess, but for other 
reasons. In another case the Senate confirmed an 
appointment made during recess. In two other 
cases appointments were made but the Justices ap- 
pointed, one of whom was Justice Holmes and the 
other Justice Harlan, declined to sit until they were 


confirmed..... 


SENATOR BurKE: I think a very fine precedent 
was established by Justice Holmes and Justice 
Harlan.... 


SENATOR CONNALLY: The Senate cannot force 
the President to make an appointment now. When 
he does make the appointment, if it is made dure 
ing the recess of the Senate, all the Senate can do 
is to confirm or reject.... 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


Here is the clause fof the Constitution] upon 
which the Senator from Michigan is relying: 

The President shall, have power to fill up all 

vacancies that ma appen during the recess of 


the Senate, by gratfting commissions which shall ex- 
pire at the end of their next session. 


The Senator from Michigan is going to claim that, 
by inference, because a specific authority is given 
the President to appoint officers during recesses, 
therefore he cannot appoint one unless the vacancy 
occurred during the recess. That is not undisputed, — 
That is not clear... 


SENATOR WHEELER (Dem.), of Montana: I think 
the clear implication of a reading of the Consti- 
tution ....is to the effect that the President shall 
send in a name when a vacancy occurs during the 
session. Otherwise, the language used that he may 
do this when a vacancy occurs when the Senate 
is not in session would not be in the Constitution 
at all, in my judgment.... 


The fact remains that the Senate is in session; 
that it has been stated that new blood is needed 
upon the Supreme Court and needed now; that 
there is a vacancy, and that it has existed since 
June 2. A nomination ought to be sent in while the 
Senate is in session; and I do not think any Self- 
respecting lawyer would accept an appointmens 
and serve as a member of the Supreme Court of 
the United States during the interim before being 
confirmed by the Senate. 


SENATOR CONNALLY: We cannot force the President 
to act now. That is his function.... Our remedy 
will be here in January. If we then feel that the 
appointment was illegal, if we think it was an im- 
provident appointment ...wecan reject him. That 
is all we can do. That is what the Constitution 
meant for us to do.... 


PURPOSE OF RESOLUTION 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: I am unable to understand 
how the creation of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
can be considered exclusively an Executive func- 
tion so long as it is a partnership function whica 
requires the advice and consent of the Senate.... 


The only question I have raised in this resolution 
. . . does not invade the Executive prerogative at 
all. It simply seeks to state, on behalf of the Sen- 
ate, that the Senate believes it can best and most 
appropriately exercise its function of advice and 
consent in respect of the nomination of a Justice 
of the Supreme Court if it has a chance to act be- 


fore the Justice has entered upon his term of serv- 
ice. 


Mr. President, that is all there is to the issue, 
so far as I am concerned. The timidity about in- 
vading the Executive prerogative, however, is far 
more tender than it was a few years ago when the 
Senate did not hesitate to tell a President of the 
United. States that he ought not to run for a third 
term, which was excellent advice then and remains 
superb advice today. 


SENATOR BoraH (Rep.), of Idaho: I wish to invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that, in my 
opinion, there is no vacancy on the Supreme Court 
of the United States. ... The measure which tne 
Congress passed. ... and under which we are ap- 
parently proceeding, recognizes, by its very terms, 
that a Justice who retires under the terms of this 
law is still a Justice of the Supreme Court. .., 
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August 9, 1937 


lhe United States News 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFTICB 


Question the Week: 


+ are at present exempted. It is felt 4 


New Orleans, La., 
Through H. Van R. Chase, 


Manager, Association of Commerce, 


answers: 


HE New Orleans Association of | 


Commerce is opposed in princi- 
ple to such legislation as referred 
to in your letter of August 3rd. 


Seattle, Wash., 


Through Christy Thomas, Vice 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

T IS our opinion that fair wages, 
hours and good work- 
ing conditions are indispensable to 
satisfactory labor conditions and im- 
proved standards of living but we 
are opposed to the further control 
of business by Government. 


Richmond, Va., 


Through J. Malcolm Bridges, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


HE Richmond Chamber of Com- | 


merce has vigorously opposed the 


Black-Connery Bill as being legisla- | 


tion dangerous to the best interests | 


of industry generally and the South 
in particular. 

Should this measure be passed by 
the House and become law, it wiil, in 
our opinion, make for unemployment 
| by forcing utilization of the ma- 

chine to a greater extent than here- 
tofore in order to offset advances 
in wages. It is impossible to deter- 
mine at present the percentage of 
workers in this territory who would 
be affected by the Wages-and-Hour 
} Law until the nature of the meas- 
ure, with provisions and amend- 

ments has been determined. 
Sectional wage differentials must 


concerns far removed from their 
‘ markets and processors to compete 
with those located within or read- 


that smaller establishments will, as 
in the days of NRA, find themselves 


ata distinct disadvange which many 


predict will result in the wholesale 
destruction of innumerable small 
concerns throughout the country. 


Business is viewing with consid- | 


erable alarm this effort to impose 
another regulatory measure where 
Federal control will be extended in 
the field of private effort. 


Jackson, Miss., 


Through Wendell W. Black, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
Y reactions to your questions are 
as follows: 
1. Opposed—Even the NRA recog- 


nized the need of wage differentials | 


because of the many variations in 
costs of production in different sec- 
tions of the country. Forcing the 
South to pay higher wages in line 
with those in effect in the highly 
industrialized North would penalize 
this area because of its natural ad- 
vantages. 

2. Thousands of small industries 
dot the South, pocrly financed, 
which are compelled to pay lower 
wages and work longer hours in or- 
der to exist. Passage of the wage 
and hour bill will force these mar- 
ginal operators out of business and 
their employees out of jobs. 


3.—Opposed—No central board in | 
Washington can know nor realize the | 


| varying backgrounds of different 


states and their citizens and sections 
and promulgate rules and regula- 


| tions which will adequately supervise 
| the wages and hours of industries 


be preserved if we are to permit , 


operating in widely scattered areas. 

4.—Disruption of business will re- 
sult in this area with the passage of 
this legislation. Mississippi is an 
agricultural state. Higher wages and 
shorter hours must inevitably raise 
prices and our thousands of farmers 


will be compelled to pay more for 


ily accessible to the larger popula- | 


tion centers. 

It is felt that the measure will 
; handicap agriculture by raising 
prices of goods demanded by such 
interests and make even more acute 
agriculture’s problem. in obtaining 
help at prices it can afford to pay, 
despite the fact that farm workers 


; 


what they buy. 
5.—The legislation will “freeze” in- 
dustry where it is now located. Com- 


| petition within industry forces em- 
| ployers to seek locations where op- 


_ incentive to move elsewhere. 


| 


erating costs are cheaper. With a 
central board determining largely 
what those costs will be there is no 
As a 
result the current industrial move- 
‘ment to the South which has served 


ing wages and hours? 


| 

| organized establishments? 
| 


of maximum hours? 


Will a wage-hour law help or dislocate business in your ter- 


ritory? 


it | peg will be the probable effect on industry and employment 
of the Federal Government's entry into the field of regulat- 
That is the Question of the Week in the 
light of the Senate’s approval of the Black-Connery bill, which is 
awaiting an indicated approval by the House also. 
it To present a symposium of informed opinion on this question, 
The United States News submitted to a representative list of 
| Chambers of Commerce in all States of the Union these queries: 
| Do you favor or oppose the removal of a sectional wage differ- 
ential in administration of the proposed law? 
How will establishment of a wage-hour law affect employes | 
of a few persons who may be unable to compete with large, well- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Do you favor or oppose giving power to a Federal Board to | 
judge conditions in your territory in respect to minimum wages | 


Do you think the proposed law will act to drive out established 


| industries to new locations? 


fected by the wage-hour law? 


Answers are presented herewith. 


What percentage of workers in your territory would be af- 


| negligible number could possibly be 
_| affected because of the wage scale 
|| and hours now being observed in this 
| territory. 


to stimulate it more than any other + in the added cost to the southern 


thing in the last century will im- 
mediately cease. 

6.—In my opinion more than 50 per 
cent of the industrial employees of 
this area would be affected by the 
provisions of the wage and hour bill. 


Houston, Texas, 


Through W. N. Blanton, General 
Manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


answers: 

O. 1.—I oppose the removal of the 

sectional wage differential. 

My position in this matter is 
predicated upon the fact that more 
favorable living conditions and 
lower costs of living in the South, 
combine to permit the southern 
worker to exchange his service for 
a slightly lower monetary consid- 
eration than can the workers of the 
industrial North and East. 

This conclusion is also based upon 
the borne out fact that the lower 
wage scale resulting in the South 
has not had the effect of giving the 
southern manufacturer a commer- 
cial advantage over his northern or 
eastern competitor, because such 
justified lower wage scale has been, 
in most cases, more than absorbed 


= Lowest faice IN 


NEW FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 


TSTORY [ 


| 


WITH THE METER-MI/SER 
IS§ a day buys /t...as little as 26a day runs 


© Your office and home can now have 
Frigidaire-cooled water at less cost than 
old-way methods! For the remarkable 
new Frigidaire Water Cooler with the 
Meter-Miser slashes operating cost to 
the very bone. As little as 2c a day runs 
it...and only 15¢ a day buys it! 

This new Frigidaire Cooler aids health 
and comfort by making an abundant 
supply of cool, refreshing water always 
conveniently available. And it operates 
on amazingly little current. For every 
one of these coolers has the famous 
Meter-Miser, the simplest refrigerating 
mechanism ever built. It is, in fact, the 
very same unit as is used in Frigidaire 


DRINK FRIGIDAIRE-COOLED 


Household refrigerators. Built and 
backed by General Motors, it comes to 
you with a 5-Year Protection Plan against 
service expense. 

In addition to the Meter-Miser, this 
new Frigidaire Cooler offers you dozens 
of other advantages, many of them never 
before available at so low a price. Easy 
cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control tem- 
perature regulator, “Freon-114”—the safe 
refrigerant used only by Frigidaire, and 
many other exclusive features. 

This beautiful new cooler is available 


WATER FOR 


ody 


for either bottled water or city pressure 
connection, and it may be had either in 
handsome Bronze or White Duco finish. 
See it at your nearest dealer's store 
today. There is Frigidaire water- cooling 
equipment for every need. Write for 
free booklet, describing the full line. 
Address Dept. 64-89, Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, O. 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter-Miser 
carries a 5-Year Protection 
Plan against service expense 
on the mechanical unit, 


manufacturer, of moving his prod- 
ucts to markets in which he .is 
obliged to compete with northern 
and eastern manufacturers who en- 
joy the advantage of greater prox- 
imity to those markets. 

No. 2.—I believe: that the estab- 
lishment of.a wage-hour law would 
make no material differences in the 
competitive standards already exist- 
ing between employers of a few per- 
sons, and the larger better organized 
establishments. 

No. 3.—I oppose giving power toa 
Federal Board to judge conditions 
in this territory in respect to the 
minimum wages and maximum 
hours. I am convinced that the 


_ability and fairness of mind of the 


employers and workers of this ter- 
ritory are such that they are better 


i 
i 


Buffalo, N. Y., 


WHAT EFFECT WILL WAGE-HOUR LAW 
HAVE ON BUSINESS AND EMPLOYMENT? 


+ qualified to adjust their difference + differentials 


provided with some 
hope of success. NRA experience 
should be most valuable as guide. 

At present the Government is un- 
dertaking great experiment of com-= 
pelling collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and their employes 
on wages, hours and other details. 
My suggestion is this experiment 
should be allowed to develop with- 
out additional laws which may in- 
terfere with bargaining. In this 
section State laws can take care of 
wages and hours questions. Many 
small industries will be adversely 
affected by legislation of the kind 
proposed which requires detailed 
study before its full effects can be 
estimated. 


commerce provide a large part of 
workers’ wages and only relatively 
few workers would come under wages 
and hours bill, employers would 
benefit and employees be at a disad- 
vantage if the sectional wage dif- 
ferential is removed and uniform 
wages are provided. 

This is, generally speaking, a high 
wage area in those industries which 
provide the bulk of our industrial 
pay roll. Therefore business men 
generally are in favor of removing 
Sectional differential if the entire 
bill cannot be defeated. 


Employers of small groups in di- 
versified industry would be adversely 
affected in competition with large, 
well-organized industries. 


This is a section of country with 
relative few industries and high 
wages, and only one-third of our 
workers are in basic or wealth-creat- 
ing industry, while two-thirds of the 
workers turn over wealth the one- 
third produce. The great need of 
this area is more diversified industry 
which would be affected by such a 


‘(Continued on Page 7.] 


and achieve a workable schedule 
than are any outside interests. 


No. 4.—In my opinion a wage-hour 
law could not, in any respect, help 
business from the standpoint of 
employer or worker in this territory. 
Already, the minimum wage scale in 
this territory exceeds those pro- 
posed, and for the most part, maxi- 
mum hours are the same, or less. 
For the same reason, I am of the 
opinion that the law could not ma- 
terially dislocate business in this ter- 
ritory. 

No. 5.—Predicated upon my obser- 
vations under query No. 4 (above) I 
do not think that the Act would 
drive out established industries in 
this territory, or materially hamper 
the location of new industries. 


No. 6.—In my opinion, only a very 


Portland, Oreg., 


Through Walter W. R. May, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) . 
In the Pacific Northwest, where 
agriculture, lumber and maritime 


Through Samuel B. Botsford, 
Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

OR many months in 1933 and 
1934 this office was headquar- 
ters of many Government activities 
connected with the control of busi- 
ness and stimulation of employ- 
ment. We provided free headquar- 
ters for NRA, free secretarial serv- 
ice for Compliance Board, the first 
Labor Board, and many other agen- 
cies. Therefore had opportunity to 
observe Government control of pay 
rolls and business operations. Any 
attempt to regulate details of busi- 
ness through Federal Boards 1s 

bound to be failure. 
In some large industries mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours by 
law can be enforced and sectional 
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STAY IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 


WHEN you are asked to pay “Just a Few Dollars 
More” than Ford prices, go slow. Be sure you're 
actually getting more car and bigger value — and not 
just a bigger bill. It may be easy to spend more money, 
but it’s not easy to get more car at anywhere near the 
same prices. 


When you pay more, you should get performance at 
least as flashing as Ford performance. You should get 
at least an 8-cylinder engine. You should get positive 
brakes that will stop the car at least as quickly and 
smoothly as the Ford brakes do. Will you get all these? 


Will you get at least as much room? Most cars that 


boast a little longer wheelbase, waste space under the 
hood with a much longer engine. The Ford V-8 gives 
you room in the body where you can use it. 


Check claims. Get facts. Make sure that any extra 
amount you plan to pay brings you corresponding 


FORD V-8 PRICES BEGIN AT 


533 


DELIVERED IN DETROIT—TAXES EXTRA 


extra value above the price of the Ford. 

Finally, remember that the real reason why more 
than a million 1937 Ford V-8s have already been built 
is that America recognizes it as an outstanding car and 
the outstanding value for 1937. 
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Loans For ‘Rehabilitation’ 
Under Farm Tenancy Act 


How may a farmer obtain a _ rehabilitation 
loan? 

The Farm Tenancy Act, recently signed by the 
President, contains a special provision which will 
enable farmers, farm tenants and share-croppers 
to obtain rehabilitation loans. These loans will be 
granted to eligible persons to help them get a new 
start on the farm. 

If a farmer, farm tenant, share-cropper or farm 
laborer has been unable to obtain credit on any 
reasonable terms from other Federal lending agen- 
cies, he can apply to his county agent for a re- 
habilitation loan. He must tell why he needs the 
loan, how the money is to be spent, and that he 
can raise the necessary crops eventually to pay the 
money back. 

If the agent approves the loan, he will make a 
recommendation to the Department of Agriculture 
that it be granted. The farmer will receive the 
money when the Department gives its approval. 
The Government will either take a chattel mort- 
gage, a lien on the crops, or an assignment of the 
proceeds from the sale of the agricultural products. 

These loans can be obtained for the purchase of 
live stock and general farm needs, for the adjust- 
ment of a farm mortgage or for minor improve- 
ments and repairs to the farm. The main require- 
ment is that the applicant must have failed to ob- 
tain credit from the other Federal lending agencies. 
The rate of interest cannot exceed 3 per cent. The 
loan must be paid back within five years. 


How to Obtain Data 
To Expand Foreign Sales 


]F a business man wants to export his product, can 
he get the Government to advise him of the 
best available market? 
Every year the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce helps thousands of American business | 


men obtain larger markets for their products 
abroad. The Bureau is a part of the Department 
of Commerce and one of its services is to furnish 
information about foreign trade conditions to ex- 
porters. 

There are two ways a business man can get the 
Bureau to help him. He can write to the Bureau 
at Washington for the information and advice he 
needs or he can personally consult one of the Bu- 
reau’s experts in his particular field. In either 
case, the staff of the Bureau can advise him on his 
problem. The main office is in close touch with 
conditions abroad through its field officers in the 
principal foreign cities. They advise the Bureau of 
such developments as changes in tariff schedules, 
import restrictions, devaluation of the currency, for- 
eign nations entering the field and other matters 
which have a direct relation to the sale of Ameri- 
can products. 


Service For Philatelists 
Picturing All U. S. Stamps 


HERE can stamp collectors obtain the new book- 
let containing reproductions of all the stamps 
of the United States? 

For the first time there is available a booklet 
with photostatic copies of every stamp issued by 
the Government from 1847 up until the end of 
1936. Formerly it was unlawful thus to reproduce 
stamps. Now, the Post Office Department, heeding 
the demands of increasing numbers of collectors, 
has published a booklet which contains full size 
illustrations of all its stamps. 

Collectors, who desire a copy of this booklet 
should apply to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. There are two different edi- 
tions, one in paper and one in cloth covers. Ap- 
plicants are cautioned not to apply to local post 
offices, as all sales are made through the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Social Security Act; 
Questions and Answers 


RE insurance companies, building and loan asso- 
ciations and like organizations taxable under 
Titles VIII and 1X of the Act? 

Unless they are members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, cooperative banks, savings 
banks, savings and loan societies, homestead asso- 
ciations, chartered by their several states, are tax- 
able under both Title VIII and Title IX of the Act. 

x* * 

RE the agents of a life insurance company ez- 

empted from the taxes imposed by the Act? 

A life insurance company recently asked the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue to rule whether commis- 
Sions paid agents were taxable. In that case, it 
was found that the company did not control the 
agents’ activities, but merely assigned territory for 
the agent to work in. The Bureau ruled that the 
agents were independent contractors and their 
commissions were not taxable. 

x * 
HAT is the penalty for delinquency in paying 
the taxes under the Act? 

If the tax is not paid on time, the penalty is an 
interest charge of one-half per cent a month or 
6 per cent a year. Last week the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue started a drive for payment of delinquent 
returns and warned employers that failure to pay 
the tax meant a penalty will be assessed. This 
penalty increases if the employer fails to pay the 
tax after he receives notice from the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. 
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Neva springing full grown from the head of Jupiter seems to 
have a modern competitor in the Social Security Board. 

Just two years old this week, August 14, the Board through a super- 
mechanistic system has already catalogued some 29 million prospec- 
tive old-age pension clients, has disbursed millions of dollars to various 
Social Security programs throughout the States, has approved unem- 
ployment compensation systems in every State of the Union covering 
some 21 million workers, is filling out the skeletal outlines of a Fed- 
eral agency that will some day probably rival all others. | 


ee the rapid marshaling of old-age pension applications 

has been a spectacular phase of the program it is by no means 
typical. Qutside of the Federal Old-Age Benefits, most of the activi- 
ties of the program are dependent upon the States for their success. 
The nation-wide unemployment compensation coverage is only pos- 
sible because all of the States enacted legislation conforming to cer- 
tain Federal principles. The large scale assistance to the needy 
aged is only possible because all but three of the States have had their 
laws approved by the Board. Similarly, with other activities. 


A= for the aged needy did not spring into the national scene over- 

night. Back in 1915 Alaska was assuring its aged of financial as- 
sistance. Assistance to the needy aged made its appearance among 
the States in 1923. But whereas there were slightly more than 400,000 
needy aged receiving assistance late in 1935 there were more than 
1,328,000 aged receiving assistance in May of this year. Undoubtedly 
the Federal Government's offering hand has done much to spur this 
phase of the Social Security program. At that, however, the program 
for the aged needy is far from being complete. 


oo of dollars from State treasuries augmented by millions of 

Federal dollars are now being used in that phase of the program 
which concerns itself with the welfare of children in need. Dependent 
children, those without parental support, are being aided with finan- 


cial grants. Medical care and other services for crippled children 
have received added impetus. Homeless, neglected and delinquent 
children are receiving more adequate attention. It is now possible 
for the States to extend their rural maternal and child welfare services 
through Federal aid. 


Photos—Wide World, 


F course, before the Social Security program was finally enacted 
into law there were years of planning. , A good share of the pro- 
gram had already been outlined in the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security. Foreign developments in 
social security were carefully studied as were all of the State plans 
which touched on the problem of safeguarding the individual. 
Nerve center of the program, which has studded the nation with 
scores of field offices designed to keep the program running smoothly, 
is located in a small building two blocks from the White House. 


O FAR the administrative functions of the Social Security Board 
(Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman, center; R. Gordon Wagenet, di- 
rector, Bureau Unemployment Compensation, left; Frank Bane, ex- 
ecutive director, right) have been relatively free from tangles. That 
the Board has the power to insist upon certain fundamentals in the 
State’s management of activities, financed in part by Federal funds, is 
demonstrated in the case of the Board’s refusal to continue Federal 
assistance to Illinois’ program for needy aged until the State purged 
its program of all administrative laxity. 


ILLIONS of workers now employed have some satisfaction in 
knowing that they will be protected for a certain period of time 
against enforced idleness. 

Even now the State of Wisconsin by virtue of having set up. its own 
unemployment compensation some years ago is able to pay its jobless 
workers benefits that have accrued through taxes. By Jan. 1, 1938, 29 
more States will align themselves with the State of Wisconsin. In 
1939 the remainder of the States will extend this type of compensa- 
tion to workers. Benefits range from $5 a week to a maximum of $18. 


HE lame, the halt and the blind also are assured a place in the Social 
Security program. 
Needy blind in many of the States are receiving monthly pensions. 
Eight million dollars every year is being spent in the States to pro- 
mote and raise the efficiency of health services. 
Two million dollars every year is being expended among those ‘ae 
are physically disabled but who through vocational guidance can re- 
habilitate themselves. 


Ewing Galloway, PWA, Resettlement Administration, Underwood & Underwood 


Do you 
know 
that- 


S a new fund-raising enterprise, the Democratic 
‘& Congressional Committee is soliciting corpora- 
tion executives to advertise in its publication, The 
Democratic Register, thus following the example of 
the Democratic National Committee, which during 
a three months’ period of this year realized $165,905 
through sale, at $250 the copy, of a de luxe edition 
of the 1936 Democratic Campaign Book personally 
autographed by President Roosevelt. A proposed 
House resolution demanding an investigation of 
campaign book sales, alleging they violated Cor- 
rupt Practices. Act provisions against political 
contributions by corporations has elicited a promise 
from the Attorney General to consider evidence 
presented to him on the subject. 


* * 


'HILE CCC enrollees with dependents have from 
W the first been required to turn over all but a 
small portion of their earnings to their families, 
the boys and men without families will be subject, 
too, to compulsory saving, under new rules put into 
effect this month, under which they will have to 
turn $22 of each month’s $30 pay over to custody 
of a camp officer, to be kept for them till their 
enrollment period is ended. 


wk 


HE Treasury wound up the first month (July) 
of the new fiscal year with a deficit of $249,384,- 
405—more than twice the deficit of July, 1936. In 
* nearly all cases, items of “departmental expendi- 
tures” were higher than for July a year ago, with 
exception of a slowing down in outlays el WPA 
and PWA “recovery and relief.” 


O BUILD an approach to a single bridge in New 
York City—the new Triborough structure, partly 
finished with PWA funds—it has been necessary to 
demolish 500 buildings and evacuate 30,000 persons 
to new homes. 


HE person with a bank account who writes a 
check for less than $1 will no longer be a law- 
breaker, if Congress approves a bill favorably ce- 
ported by the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to repeal that section of the criminal code, 


x * * 


A* INCREASED distilled spirits consumption of 
nearly 50 per cent for 1936 in the United States 
was reported to the National Conference of State 
Liquor Administrators at their recent annual con- 
vention. Per capita consumption last year was re- 
ported as: spirits, 1 1/5 gallons; beer, 12'%4 gallons; 
wine, one-half gallon. Though fast increasing, this 
is still short of the pre-prohibition consumption 
levels when (in 1916) the per capita consumption 
of spirits was 1 1/3 gallons, beer, 17'2 gallons, and 
wine, just under a half gallon. 


> 


x 


~ the President makes a fireside chat, theo- 
retically the whole of America’s citizenry can 
listen in at their own firesides nowaways—for the 
30,000,000 receiving sets that the electrical division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
estimates are in present use in the United States 
is greater than the number of families in this coun- 
try. Americans are using an estimated 53 per cent 
of the world’s supply of 1adios. 


LONG with general rise in automobile accidents, 
there was an 18.5 per cent incredse in grade- 
crossing fatalities for the first six months this year 
as compared with the similar 1936 period, figures 
compiled for the Association of American Railroads 
show. A total of 620 lives were lost in such acci- 
dents from January through June‘this year. About 
half the grade-crossing accidents are found to 
occur within city limits rather than in rural re- 

gions. 

x * 


664), VERSHOES’™ to be worn by airplanes as a 

safety device have just been approved by the 
Department of Commerce. Made of rubber and ap- 
plied to the leading edges of plane wings and tail 
surfaces, the “shoes” are expanded and contracted 
by pulsations of compressed air, breaking up ice 
formations. Increasing use of the de-icers is ex- 
pected to minimize winter accidents, of which there 
have been quite a number, due to formation of 
heavy ice coatings on the wings of planes. 


* * 


66f,,ATING crow” has become more than a mere 
mythical practice of defeated politicans. 
The Department of Agriculture reports a heavy 
demand for its recently issued booklet of recipes 
for cooking these birds, long the bane of farmers’ 
corn patches. The Department learns that even 
restaurants, particularly in the West, have begun 
featuring the saole fowl on their menus as “Colo- 
rado rook,” “Old Black Crow,” or “Jim Crow.” 


é SUPREME COURT enlargement proposal to 

which no opposition has developed is put for- 
ward for Puerto Rico. Additiona! judicial business 
of the territorial supreme court is the reason urged 
for adding two new judges, by terms of a bill ap- 
proved by the House Insular Affairs Committee. 


x * 


HE great army of American wage earners is 
definitely a younger group than it was in 1930 
and includes a larger number of women, a study 
made by the Social Security Board of the first 11,- 
500,000 applications for social security accounts dis- 
closes. Persons under 35 years old have 54.12 per 
cent of social security accounts in this tabulation, 
as cOmpared with 50.36 per cent of wage earners 
under 35 reported in the 1930 census. Women have 
put in nearly 27 per cent of the Social Security ap- 
plications, while the 1930 census showed a propor- 
tion of only 22 per cent of the wage earners at that 
time were women. 
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Gerald P. Nye, 


North Dakota’s Senator 
Famed as an “Investigator” 


N Senate debate or in committee 

rooms Senator Gerald P. Nye has 
few peers as a propounder of pro- 
vocative questions. 

Colleagues sat up recently when 
he charged the National Relations 
Board with “such pronounced pro- 
CIO bias that the average man re- 
gards it as an adjunct.” 


The slim, direct-spoken North 
Dakotan questioned whether dan- 
gers of dictatorship lurk in the 
Board’s powers. The Wagner Act 
should be amended, he contended, 
to restrict powers which might pro- 
mote “compulsory labor organiza- 
tions.” 

Starting with the Teapot Dome 
investigation, Senator Nye has, with 
the completion of the two-year 
munitions inquiry, become one of 
the top-ranking “people's investi- 
gators.” 

The Senator’s zeal springs in no 
small part from his early training 
in newspaper work. His father was 
a country editor, and when it came 
time for the younger Nye to take 
over his journalistic duties, he be- 
came one of the sharpest editorial 
prodders of his day. Senator Nye 


can thank his editorial inquisitive- 
ness for starting him on his legisa- 
tive career. 


Thirteen years 


in run- 
ning for Repre- 
sentative in Con- 


gress. The fol- 
lowing year, 
Senator Edwin 


* The young coun- 
etry editor could 
see no reason 
for delay in appointing a new Sen- 
ator, and editorially prodded Gov- 
ernor Sorlie. One day the Gov- 
ernor sent for him, and so the story 
goes, after a few minutes of talk, 
said, “You are making so much 
noise about that vacancy, I’m go- 
ing to appoint you.” 

The Governor action hasn't in the 
Jeast diScouraged the Senator from 
continuing to make noise, when and 
if he sees fit to do so. He has been 
in the Senate since 1925. His ap- 
pointment when he was 33 years 
old made him one of the youngest 
Senators ever to take office. He is 
now 44 years old and his present 
term of office runs to 1939. 

As chairman,of the Committee 
on Public Lands, he conducted 
hearings in the Teapot Dome inves- 
tigations. He was chairman of a 
Senate campaign investigating com- 
mittee when the Republicans were 
in power in the Senate. As head 
of a special Senate group, he has 


Senator Nye 


+ just finished an 


The Question 
Of the Week 


By WALTER W. R. MAY 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland, Ore. 


{Continued From Page 5.] 


law and therefore this becomes a | 


serious matter. 
We are opposed to giving such 


broad power over wages and hours. 


to any Federal Board. 

Until provisions of law are known 
cannot say whether it will dislocate 
business, but in this area wages 
coming under the bill are generally 
high and those groups coming under 
bill are limited and small. 

Any regulatory barrier will dis- 
courage these diversified indus- 
trial enterpries and may drive some 
to Canada, not far away. Much will 
depend upon limits fixed and the in- 
telligence of administration. Cer- 
tainly if the law is passed, there will 
be determined effort to obtain on the 
Board men who understand Pa- 
cific Northwest industrial problems, 
which are vastly different from other 
sections of country. 

At the present time most of our 
industrial workers are getting above 
40 cents minimum with a working 
week approaching the 40-hour level 
and some working less. Therefore 
with agriculture, lumber, livestock 
and transportation providing the 
large bulk of our industrial pay roll, 
and many beyond provisions of law, 
certainly less than one-third our 
gainfully employed are expected to 
come within law. 

It is the employers of this other 
third in these diversified industries, 
so desperately needed by the Pacific 
Northwest, who would be discour- 
aged and adversely affected possi- 
bly by law. The workers in these 
industries would probably find their 
opportunities curtailed rather than 
helped in this relatively high wage 
area, where legislated minimum 
wages would tend to become maxi- 
mum and where we need to encour- 
age rather than discourage certain 
industries affected by law to absorb 
Our growing population. 


the armament industry. 
: Evidence uncovered there played 
| a large part in enactment of the 
Neutrality Act. A champion of 
| that law in the Senate, Nye has 
been watchful even if not talka- 
tive in recent days during argument 
whether it should be invoked in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. 

The Senator from North Dakota 
is a Republican but of the progres- 
sive wing of the party. 


Robert F. Wagner 


The Senator from the Empire State; 
the Apothesis of an Immigrant Boy 


HE Shoreham Hotel towers over 
Rock Creek Park, majestically 
aloof from Washington’s busy streets 
and trolleys. That’s where Senator 
Robert F. Wagner now lives. 

New York has among other things, 
teeming tenements, wash-line 
Strung courtyards, unsafe, unsani- 
_ tary quarters. That’s where Senator 
| Wagner used to live. 

And the Senator remembers. It is 
one reason for his taking the lead in 
pushing for a national housing pro- 
gram. It is also reason for his 
having taken 
the lead in 
sponsoring 
other measures 
designed to al- 
leviate the 
working and 
living condi- 
tions of the 
lower economic 
groups. 

The Senator’s 
quest for social 
reform ante- 


Senator Wagner 
dates his service in the Senate by 
many years. While still a member of 
the New York State Senate he was 


Chairman of the 
Factory Investigating Commission. 
It was with the advent of the New 
Deal that the Senator was able to 
voice and have the satisfaction of 
sponsoring several Administration 
keystones. In 1933, it was the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act; in 
1935, it was the Social Security Act: 
more recently, it was the National 
Labor Relations Act; and now the 
| proposed housing program. 

Senator Wagner came to America 
as an immigrant boy in 1886. He 
was just nine years old then and 
he came from Germany. Like mil- 
lions of other immigrants of the 
period he got no further than the 
metropolis. Unlike millions of other 
immigrants he lost no time in mak- 
ing a name for himself. 

By 1905 he was a member of. the 
New York Assembly: by 1914, Lieu- 
tenant Governor; by 1919 a justice 
of the Supreme Court; by 1927, a 
| Senator in the Federal Legislature. 
_ And all during this time a figure to 
| be reckoned with in the councils 
| of Tammany Hall. 


Whether or not Senator Wagner’s 
colleagues in the Senate agree with 
his social theories, they all have a 
Sincere regard for the man himself. 
Not so long ago one who leans more 
to the conservative side said: 

“Bob, I think you are one of the 
most dangerous men in America; 
but if you are nominated for the 
Supreme Court, I will vote for you.” 

Some liberals are agreed the Sen- 
ate has more need of “Bob” Wagner 
than has the Court, and it looks as 
though the S-nator favors his pres- 
ent job. Not even the urgent voices 
| coming from the Tammany Wig- 
| wam could wean him into compet- 
| ing with New York’s fiery Mayor 
| LaGuardia. 


His extra-carricular activities are 
_ Sparse. To be sure there is the golf 
| course out at the Congressional 
| Country Club where the Senator 
' usually turns in a low 90 score and 
the evening dinners with a small 
group of intimates. 

On the Senate floor he is re- 
garded by his associates as a 
meticulous dresser. During the sum- 
_ mer his white shoes never seem to 
| be anything but white, his trous- 
ers well pressed, his brown coat a 
welcome spot of color in the marble 
and mahogany surroundings. 


New York State 


ORIENT 


BLUE RIBBON SPEED 


Canadian Pacific liners hold 
all records to and from the 
Orient . . . 10 days direct 
to Japan by Empress of 
Asia or Empress of Russia. 
Or 3 days more via Hono- 
lulu by Empress of Japan, 
fastest liner on the Pacific, 
or of Canada. Sail- 
ings trom Vancouver and 
Victoria to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Or, 
connect at Honolulu from 
California ports. See YOUR 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 


Pacific: C. E. PHELPS, 14th 
and New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C, 
NAtional 4235 


investigation of 


‘Walter F. George, 


The Senator from Georgia, 
Ambassador for King Cotton, 


HE Georgia delegation in Con- 

Congress turned again to Sena- 

tor Walter F. George in its latest 
hour of need. 

Farmers back wanted 

another federal cotton loan to bul- 

wark their prices. The President was 


not as amenable as in previous 
years. What to do? Despite his 
defections on 


the court reor- 
ganization and 
wage and hour 
bills, the judi- 
cious’ senior 
Senator from 
Georgia seemed 
best suited to 
plead the state’s 
case at the 
White House. 
A man 
few 
telling words, 
he knows his people and his sub- 
ject. He could approach the Presi- 
dent’s desk without apologies. 


Walter George distinguished him- 
self in the legal field like his fore- 
bears before achieving political emi- 
nence. He resigned from the state 
Supreme Court in 1922 to succeed the 
late Senator Thomas E. Watson. His 
present term expires in 1939. 


Visitors <n the Senate galleries 
often ask the doormen about him. 
His patrician bearing and whitening 
hair seem to set him apart as he sits 
listening and, now and again, taking 
notes. He looks the judge more than 
Senator. If he rises, his colleagues 
pay attention as on that recent day 
when he contended in vain that 
wage and hour regulation bodes ill 
for Southern industry. 

The Senator is a States’ rights 
Democrat. The original court bill, 
he declared at the height of. the con- 
troversy, would wipe out state lines 
and bring “concentration of political 
power in a central government— 
absolutism.” It was not pleasant for 
him to break so determinedly with 
the President after standing with 
him against former Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge last year in Georgia; 


of 


Senator George 


| but he did not hesitate. 


Approaching 60, he still finds his 
relaxation in fishing and hunting 
like in younger days. Those sports 
beckon to him now. But they can 
wait, he has decided, if it is neces- 
sary for Congress to remain on the 
job to enact a permanent farm pro- 
gram in order to assure the much- 
wanted cotton loans. 


but: 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE 


“BLECTRICITY 


does your 
work, my dear” 


When granddaughter says she “does her own work,” Grandma 


HT1.D, did you ever touch a smelly 

old kerosene lamp?” Grandma 
asks. “Every morning, I used to col- 


lect a dozen from all over the house, 


fill them and trim the wicks. The 
smoky glass chimneys had to be 
washed in hot suds, rinsed and- 


polished. You make vour rooms light 


as day by just snapping a switch. 


“\ly home had coal stoves in “most 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC 


every room, with coal to carry and 
ashes to empty. With your automatic 
heat, there’s no lifting and no dirt. 

“Before I was your age, my back 
had been strained over a washboard. 
Washing’s hardly work at all in that 
electric laundry of yours. 

“Spring cleaning was always a night- 
mare. How your father hated taking up 


those heavy carpets and beating them! 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


e EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


chuckles ! 


You can spring-clean in a few minutes 
once a week with your vacuum cleaner. 

“Electricity does your work, my 
dear. You just boss the job!” | 

And the electricity which frees grand- 
daughters from drudgery, and gives 
them leisure, light, radio and refrigera- 
tion, costs only about twenty cents a 


day, or less than a penny an hour. 


HELEN HOWARD, diver, 
realizes what healthy nerves 
mean. Does she smoke? “I 
smoke as many Camels as | 
please,” Helen says. 


AUCTIONEER. “I work at a 
tense pace,” says John M, 
Mitchell.“Jittery nerves? No! 
My Cigarette never gets on 
my nerves. It’s Camel.” 


THERE’S 


te 


CAPT. BILL HATCH, noted 
fishing skipper, says: “After 
atough fight with a big one, 
when I feel tired, I get a 
‘lift’ in energy with a Camel.” 


Enjoy Benny Goodman's Swing 
Band for a full half-hour! 


Tune in Benny’s popularsewingsters —hear 
his famous trio and quartette. Tuesdays — 
8:30 pm E.S.T. (9:30 pm E. D.S. T.), 7:30 
pm C.S.T.,6:0pm M.S.T.,5:30 pm P.S.T., 
over WABC-Columbia Network. 


NO JANGLED NERVES for 
busy secretary. Miss Rosa- 
mond Morse says: “I can’t 
afford jangled nerves! That's 
why I prefer Camels.” 


your 


PLENTY DOING when 
Bob Bullock’s in the game! Follow 
him. (He’s wearing the dark shirt.) 
Bob is one of the great No. 3’s of 
polo—plays this key position with 
strategy, skill, and courage! 


RIGHT ON THE NOSE! Consistent, ac- 
curate hitting makes Bob Bullock a dan- 
gerous scoring threat. Above, he rides 
an opponent out of play—at the same 
time makes a well-timed shot to the up- 
rights at blinding speed! 


Naturally Bob Bullock 
appreciates mild smoking 


OLO enthusiasts will agree 

with Mr. Bullock that it takes 
healthy nerves to play polo— 
nerves that don’t fail in a pinch. 
Bob Bullock says: “Camels deserve 
the blue ribbon for mildness. I’ve 
smoked Camels every day for years. 
They never jangle my nerves!” 

Mealtime (right) finds Bob en- 
joying Camels—/for digestion’s sake. 
“Smoking Camels at mealtimes and 
afterwards adds a world of enjoy- 
ment to eating,” he says. “ ‘I'd walk 
a mile for a Camel!’” 

For mildness, flavor, and fra- 
grance— make it Camels! Camels 
costlier tobaccos are naturally 
mild, fine-flavored, and fragrant. 


TOBACCO 
EXPERTS SAY 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS. . . Turkish 
and Domestic ... than 
any other popular brand! 


CLOSE QUARTERS! Bullock is famous as a hard-riding 
defense player too. Above, he’s playing to retrieve the 
ball for his side. Like Lou Gehrig (the Iron Man of 
Baseball), and Glenn Hardin (World’s Champion Hur- 
dler), Bob Bullock has a decided preference for Camels. 


He’s smoked Camels for over a decade. 


Copyright, 1937, R. J, Reynolds Tob. Co., Winsten-Salem, N.C. 
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Cartoonist Yardley in the Baliimore Sun 
The Postman Rings Twice 


Plea of Negro Press 


For Anti-Lynch Vote 


NTI-LYNCHING legislation, enacted by the 

House in April, faces an uncertain future 

in the Senate. An attempt to finesse its pas- 

sage as a rider to another bill failed when it 

was held not to be germane. It may yet be 
voted on separately before adjournment. 

The Senate bill as amended in Committee 
provides in general that the Federal Attorney 
General may prosecute a peace officer who 
culpably fails to save a prisoner from a mob; 
may recover for the estate of a lynched vic- 
tim $2,000 to $10,000 damages from the city 
or county where the lynching occurred; that 
“lynching” be not deemed to include violence 
in labor disputes. 


JEGRO newspapers, supporting the anti-lynching 
N bill before Congress, ask of leaders of their race 
a spirit of cooperation, and a spirit of confidence 
that Congress will allow a record vote on the meas- 
ure. 

Most urgent is the plea of the New York 
Amsterdam News, which feels that, after action in 
the Scottsboro case, there is need for “a fight unto 
death for justice.” 

The Pittsburgh Courier, neting that a plan has 
been formed to send 100.000 telegrams and letters 
to Congress members in favor of the measure, es- 
timates “at least 65 sure votes in the Senate,” and 
that “leading southern Senators, opposed to the 
bill, have promised to confine their actions to 
speeches and votes against the bill, not to fili- 
buster.” 

The Pittsburgh paper emphasizes the constitu- 
tional question and argues: “It is manifestly un- 
constitutional for Negroes to be ‘spirited’ from jails 
and lynched without investigation or trial when 


officers whom they support with their taxes are 


supposed to protect them. And yet, aithough these 
American practices are clearly unconstitutional, how 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


Unbridled Regulation 


many of these professed lovers of the Constitution 
intend to do anything about it?” 

An appeal to American justice is made by the 
Kansas City Call with the argument: 

“There is history to support our contention that 
the United States has need to give thought to the 
condition of its black citizens. Obviously it should 
cultivate the good there is in them for the good 
they can do.” 

The Call also declares: 

“Justice and equality, liberty and opportunity 
have made this country the leader among nations. 
They can keep it secure. They and they alone are 
its insurance against class warfare and the down- 
fall of the chief exponent of the government by 
the people and for the people.” 

The contention that “the cause of the Negro is 
too great to be sacrificed on the altar of persenal 
likes and dislikes, or personal jealousies”’, is made 
by the St. Louis Argus, which contends: 

“As we review the path over which the anti- 
lynching bill came to its final passage in the House 
of Representatives, we venture to make the state- 
ment that the bill would be in much better shape 
to pass the Senate than it is today if the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and Congressman Mitchell had been working 
together, and we don’t think it takes a ‘Solomon’ to 
see the wisdom of this. If there are those who do 
not see the wisdom of this, let them wait: time will 
tell. 

“We do not agree with those who insinuate that 
Arthur W. Mitchell, as a Congressman, has not the 
interest and well-being of his race at heart: but 
we rather think that those who make this charge 
Mave some ulterior motives.” 


APPOINTMENTS: EDITORS SEE THEM 


« ©) 


by the President that a suc- 

cessor to Justice Van Devanter on the Su- 
preme Court bench would not be named in a 
“recess appointment,” has not stilled the con- 
troversy in the press over the propriety of a 
recess appointment. At least 78 per cent of 
commenting newspapers insist the name should 
be submitted while Congress is in session to 
allow the Senate opportunity to accept or reject 
before an appointee takes his place on the 
bench. The minority say that precedent and 
the desire to avoid new controversy at the pres- 
ent session of Congress would justify the 
President in making such recess appointment. 


“The President should not make a recess ap- 
pointment,” declares the New York World- 
Telegram (Ind.), with the conclusion that “he 
could not plead that he did not have time to 
submit a nomination before Congress ad- 
journed.” 


“Attorney General Cummings,” states the 
Indianapolis Star (Rep.) “is said to have ad- 
vised the President that he may delay the ap- 
pointment until after Congress adjourns. That 
raises an interesting legal point, although both 
precedent and law seem to uphold the recess 
privilege. Twelve such appointments have been 
made.” 


“The right to make an 
interim appointment,” ad- 
AN APPOINTMENT vises the New York 


DURING A RECESS = Herald-Tribune (Rep.) 


“ought obviously to rest upon a lack of oppor- 
tunity to make the normal type of appointment. 
We hazard the guess that such would be the 
point of view of the Supreme Court if the issue 
were ever raised. It has certainly been the 
view of those distinguished justices who, re- 
ceiving interim appointments, refused to sit 
until the Senate had acted.” 


THE PROPRIETY OF 


“No matter whom the President appoints, the 
chances are that his opponents in the Senate 
will fight confirmation,” states the Winston- 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps Howard Newapspars 
It Can Happen Here! 


Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.), while the Kala- 


_ mazoo Gazette (Rep.) believes “a recess appoint- 


ment might make'it easier to obtain confirma- 
tion of an appointment.” 

“If the President fails to fill the vacancy,” 
contends the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
(Dem.), “the tribunal may convene next fall 
with only eight members.... Any lawyer would 
think a long time before risking the humiliation 
of being stripped of his robe that he donned 
prematurely.” 


“The Senate’s reaction 


to the intimation of a re- 
TOWARD A DELAY cess appointment,” as- 


IN SUCH SELECTION cots the Charlotte (N. 


C.) News (Dem.), “ought to warn the President 
that such a procedure would be extremely un- 
wise.” 

“There can be no doubt,” in the judgment of 
the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), “that 
the President has had all the time he could de- 
sire for the purpose of choosing a man for Van 
Devanter’s place and very possibly it would 
have been quite as easy to make the appoint- 


SENATE’S ATTITUDE 


+ ment weeks ago as today, just as easy today 


as months hence.” 

Asks the New Haven Courier-Journal (Ind.): 
“Why can’t the appointment be made during the 
present session? Why does the President have 
to know about his power of recess appoint- 
ments? Is his question wholly academic? Or 
does he wish to spare a Senate clamoring to get 
home the trouble of approving a non-controver- 
sial and routine appointment?” 


“The authority of the President to make such 
appointments,” as viewed by the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sun (Ind.), “presupposes the existence of 
a situation arising during the absence of the 
Senate from the capital. Such a situation does 
not now exist. There is no real reason why a 
nomination should not go to the Senate before 
it adjourns.” 


“It would seem,” declares the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union (Rep.), “that an appointment 
should be made before Congress recesses. Should 
the President delay, he will find it difficult to 
avoid the criticism of employing politicial ex- 
pediency once more in dealing with the ju- 
diciary.” 


“The President's rea- 


sons,” remarks the Day- 
TO PRESIDENT FOR ton (O.) Herald (Ind.), 


DESIRE FOR DELAY = «+5, wishing to delay the 


appointments until after Congress adjourns are 
apparent. The Administration feels, it is said, 
that submission to the Senate at this time of a 
single name for appointment to the Supreme 
Court bench would arouse a debate reviving the 
controversy which defeated the plan to enlarge 
the court.” 


REASONS ASCRIBED 


“Some Senators attribute the President's de- 
lay,” according to the Richmond News-Leader 
(Dem.), “to no uncertainty of mind as respects 
to a choice, but to one of two things—a desire 
to avoid immediate trouble over the appoint- 
ment of a vehement New Dealer, or a purpose 
to employ his prerogative when and as he 
pleases... . We hope that in his selection of a 
new justice he will not name a man tagged from 
the outset as a radical. It took the great Bran- 
deis ten years of silence to live down that label.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 
letters must be signed and address 

given, 
Outcome of the Court Issue 
Sir:—American-minded and far-seeeing 


people are rejoicing over the decisive 
Court victory. ... 


+ weight of evidence and fair argument, 


what would the county attorney or 
State’s attorney do to me? I would be 
brought before the bar of justice to an- 
swer for my Offense. If that is true, 
how much greater the offense when the 
President of the United States does the 
same thing and boasts about it? I think 
nothing in my recollection has been so 
calculated to cause the general public 
to disrespect all law as what the Presi- 
dent has been saying and trying to do 
during most of his time in the presi- 


The efforts and manner of attempt- dency, and especially the past few 
ing to seize the Judiciary undeniably months. GEORGE E. JOHNSON. 
point out that “it can happen here’— North Loup, Nebr. 


but that it can be prevented by electing 
men to Government positions who are 
constitutional statesmen rather than 
demagogues, power-seekers and coat-tail 
riders. 

The present Congressmen have by 
their attitude on this greatest of ques- 
tions in a generation made it easy for the 
voters to select men who have convic- 
tions and stand by them rather than 
those who so readily respond to the 
whip. HARRY ARMSTRONG. 
Armington, Mont. 

x * 


Lincoln With President 

Sir:—Our good President may, has 
and will make some mistakes. Other- 
wise he would not be human. But his 
attitude toward the prejudicial political 
Supreme Court was on the square. . 
It was high time to call the Court to 
account, and I say all hail to President 
Roosevelt for his good sense of duty and 
courage. . . . It will be just too bad for 
the Senators or Representatives from 
this section of the country who did not 
Stand shoulder to shoulder with him. 
... If Lincoln were here he would be 
found with our President, else his long 
Sleep has changed his great characteris- 
tics, C. W. HATFIELD. 
Wichita, Kans. 

x * * 


Challenges Executive Attitude 

Sir:—If I had a case in court and 
during the trial I undertook to influence 
the court by threats and reprisals or 
after the case was decided boasted that 
I had changed the decision of the court 
by threats of taking away their jobs or 
by any other method, other than by 


Gavel.” 


x 


Sees Dictorial Trend 

Sir:—I believe you have given a cor- 
rect interpretation of what the Presi- 
dent is trying to do to deceive the un- 
wary. The demand which he made in 
his first term in office, for $5,000,000,000 
and complete authority to spend, was the 
first long step towards dictatorship, pack- 
ing the Supreme Court the last. Keep 
up the battle. 

ALBERT G. LYFORD. 

Manchester, N. H. 


* 


Would Welcome Dictatorship 

Sir:—Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
make a good dictator, and I hope to live 
to see the day that I can vote for this 
or help to put it over, as it is the only 
Salvation for fully 70 per cent of the 
American people. 
Leesburg, Fla. JOHN STRICKLAND. 
x * 


“Destiny Takes the Gavel” 
Sir:—May I take this opportunity of 

Stating that the editorial, “Destiny Takes 

the Gavel,” is one of the finest editorials 

that I have ever read. 

Spokane, Wash. SETH RICHARDS. 


Sir:—I am heartily sick of the intem- 
perate, prejudiced and vituperative edi- 
torials and the quasi-religious cant of 
your leading editorial writer, Mr. David 
Lawrence. DR. C. N. McBRYDE. 
Ames, la. 


Sir:—I was much impressed when I 
read your editorial, “Destiny Takes the 
Mr. Lawrence is a true Ameri- 


‘but 43 per cent view the proposal as an undesirable 


HOUSE 


SENATES 


© 


Cartoonist Yardley in the Baltimore Sun 


Maybe You Can Patch it Up Some 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
1. Amendments to Wagner Act 
2. New Federal Housing Plan 


3. Aides to the President 


apes comment continues in the press 
upon the Wagner Labor Act and its effect on 
capital and labor. Strongest emphasis is placed on 
the asserted need for amendments to remove cer- 
tain restrictions upon employers and especially is 
the demand growing that employers be given the 
Same right of appeal to the Labor Board as em- 
ployes enjoy in asking for employe elections. 

The amendments suggested by Senator Vanden- 
berg are widely favored, it being pointed out that 
the Michigan Senator represents a state in which 
provisions of the Wagner Act have been, in a meas- 
ure, tested. 


Many editors also argue that labor unions be held 
to a greater responsibility, that requirements affect- 
ing employers be balanced by requirements affect- 
ing labor. 

The Senator's suggestion that labor unions found 
guilty of unfair labor practices be forbidden the 
right to serve as bargaining agencies, or even to 
collect dues from the workmen in their ranks, is 


also favored by the greater proportion of editorial 
commentators. 


The Housing Bill: Pro and Con 


EVIVAL of the Wagner Housing Bill before Con- 
gress is indorsed by 59 per cent of commenting 


newspapers, but arouses the opposition of the large 
minorities. 


Supporters of the measure, which provides for 


_ Cartoonist Carlisle in the Worcester Gazette 


How Much Will it Stand? 


permissible bond issues of $700,000,000 in three years, 
believe that it will aid in improvement of housing 
conditions and that the funds ultimately will be 
repaid to the Government. 


Opposition editors argue that the plan would 
damage the private building industries, that ade- 
quate housing would involve the spending of much 
larger sums than the bill provides, and that pledges 
of economy are violated. 


President's Six Assistants 


CTION by the House of Representatives in proe 
viding six assistants to the President is ap- 
proved by 57 per cent of commenting newspapers 


and useless expense. 


Favorable comment emphasizes the need of re- 
search by experts that the President may have ac- 
curate information on the details of the various 
tasks that come under his jurisdiction. 

Objectors argue that the duties of such assist- 
ants would duplicate the present duties of Cabinet 
heads, leading more to friction than to smoothness 
in governmental operation. Parallel is drawn by 
many to the ‘ituation a corporation would en- 
counter were it to duplicate the duties of its di- 
rectors with those of a board of experts of equal 
authority. 

A further objection is voiced that the posts, each 
worth $10,000 a year, would inevitably become more 
political than economic, leading ultimately to an 
unnecessary extravagance in the federal set-up. 


can with high ideals and the keenest + The Right to Work 3 
sense of righteousness for his fellow men. Sir:—The CIO allegedly admitted, at 
Bellevue, Pa. MRS. J. F. DREDGE. the Republic Steel Plants, that wages 
xe and “collective barguining” (already ex- 
Principle Above Party isting, per Wagner Bill) were not the is- 
Sir:—I have read over many times sue. CIO simply wanted to compe! all 
your enlightening editorial of July 5, workers to become ClIO-ers, if persuasion 
“America Above Party,” and I do hope failed, then by force. 
that the Republicans as well as the Anti- CIO is planning to invade the South 
New Deal Democrats will take just such and by the same sactics stir up racial 
action as you have outlined. ...I have Strife in a peaceful section. That racket 
always been a strong Republican, but am was tried by 1865 “carpet-baggers.” 
more and more convinced that princi- This “mob-racketeering” involving 
ple before party is our only salvation, seven states, with illegal seizure of prop- 
and your editorial should be printed erty and prevention of honest men work- 
again and again until it has sunk deep ing for their living, demands Govern- 
enough into the hides of the die-hards ment intervention—if there is a govern- 
to take effect and bring them out of ment. The “general welfare” of the na- 
their present coma. E, H. BECKWITH. tion requires protection from a minority 
Oakland, Calif. mob rule. Unless a man has the right to 
x * x work, unless his property can be pro- 
Government Propaganda tected—how long will his liberty, nay life, 
Sir:—The Brookings Institution, at the be safe? =-MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
behest of the committee of which Sena- Plorence, Ala. 
tor Byrd is chairman, studying “Federal a a 
reorganization,” reports the government int 
during 1936 paid more than $500,000 for Distribution of Corporate Ownership 
publicity. The law specifically states no Sir:—One of your correspondents is 
money shall be thus used, unless directly worried over strikes interrupting the 
authorized by Congress. None has been dividends of the corporations and the 
appropriated for that purpose. Thus clipping of coupons. He thinks “it means 
taxpayers’ money has been spent unlaw- everything to the income of widows, the 
fully and for ballyhoo in behalf of Mr. laborer, and others,” and interferes with 
Roosevelt’s plans—to pack the court, sit- a wide distribution of the national in- 
down strikes, etc. come, 
ROBERT N. CARSON. Mr. Lewis Corey compiled some figures 
Davenport, Iowa. on the class distribution of corporate 
ownership which may relieve these 
The Lynching Problem worries. Corey says wage earners own 
Sir:—I do not believe in lynch law, .7 per cent of corporate stock; electrical 
nor does any other clean-thinking workers, 5 per cent; farmers, 1.0 per 
American. We had a lynching at Duck cent; small business and _ professional 
Hill, Miss., not long ago—two were people with incomes below $3,000 own 3.5 
burned—and yet nothing has been done _ per cent; a grand total for these groups 
about it and will not be. The papers of 5.7 per cent. Individuals with in- 
said the officers could not find anyone comes from $3,000 to $10,000 own 17.3 
connected with it. I don't believe they per cent; and all those whose incomes 
tried. .. . But if a law is passed by exceeded $10,000 own 77.3 per cent of 
Congress giving Federal supervision, then Stock (corporate). This 77.3 per cent 
the mob and not the officers will catch of stock was held by 382,241 individuals 
the culprit, and you will see lynching or 8 per cent of the 47,462,241 persons 
grow as it did in the 1880-90 period... . gainfully occupied. 
The 14th amendment is a peculiar rose— And we might add that of the $195,- 
no lynching in the South, but no pro- 000,000 divdend declared by General 
tection for property from mobs in the Motors in 1936, one family, the duPonts, 
North—Michigan, Onio, etc. received $44,004,389.00 
Enid, Miss. L. D. WHEAT. Olathe, Kan. DR. FRED V. WILLIAMS. 
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nomic disarmament. 


| Russia for the first time uncondi- 
President Roosevelt proclaimed a | 

| 

| 


tional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in trade, that is, treatment no 
less favorable than granted any 
| Other nation. 

The Russian purchase will be 


from this country in the year that 
ended on July 12. 

The new American-Soviet pact 
became effective on August 4 with 
an exchange of notes in the Rus- 
Sian capital between Ambassador 


The agreement is described in of- 
ficial Washington circles as “evi- 
dence of the intention of the Soviet 
Government with respect to trade 
with the United States to continue 
to pursue policies and take actions 


new commercial agreement with | 
Soviet Russia. Under it, the Soviets | 
pledge themselves to buy at least 
$40,000,000 worth of’ Anttrican prod- 
ucts during the coming year. In re- | $10,000,000 larger than the U.S.S.R. 


x 


War flare in the Orient. Objec- 
tive of the Japanese. British- 
Italian concord. A new deal 
with Soviets. 


F there had been any hope in 

Washington or elsewhere that the 
undeclared war in north China 
could be localized to the Tientsin- 
Peiping area where it started, that 
hope disappeared during the week. 
s The aggressive troops of Emperor 
Hirohito having mastered this first 
zone of conflict and come into con- 
trol of Hopeh Province, turned their 
guns and bombing planes southward 
and began an advance toward the 
Yellow River. 


Seeing the yellow peril advancing 


from the North, Chinese General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, who has 
been patiently biding his time until 
a disorganized ill-equipped China 
should be ready to strike a powerful 
blow at its enemy from across the 
China Sea, decided to wait no longer. 

While American-educated Ma- 
dame Chiang rallied women to the 
support of the armed forces, the 
Generalissimo announced: 

“There is no turning back from the 
Government’s announced position, 
it will yield no more territory to 
Japan.” He declared that China 
would cling to this policy “even 
though that means fighting inade- 
quately prepared and to the death.” 


CHINA’S “SINEWS OF WAR”. 

Meanwhile, Nanking’s 
emissary, Finance Minister Dr. H. H. 
Kung, completed in London a trans- 
action which may bolster the Chi- 


shrewd 


+ 


nese strength. It was in the form of | 
an “agreement in principle” for the | 


flotation in London of a Chinese 


Government loan in the amount of 


$100,000,000. 

Dr. Kung hastened to explain that 
the advance must 
circumstances” be considered a war 


loan. It will be secured by revenues 


from the Chinese customs tariff, 
and be used mainly to refund old 
loans at lower interest rates. 


“not under any 


“he permission of the British gov- | 


ernment was obtained for this deal. 


The loan will be handled by a | 


large syndicate headed by a leading 


American firm. 


Before going to London, Dr. Kung 
had visited Washington and reached 


an agreement with the Secretary of 
the Treasury to barter silver for 


American gold, as well as open up 


some commercial credits for his 
country on this side of the Atlantic. 
From the British capital, 


the Chi- 


nese leader went to Paris to confer | 


with Premier Chautemps with the 


observation that he held ‘“‘diplomatic 
as well as financial” powers. 


AMERICANS IN DANGER? 

In the beleaguered country of the 
Far East, the United States turned 
its attention to getting its nationals 
out of the danger zones. With 
Japan’s hurried evacuation of its 
own non-combatants from a large 
area Of China, as a portent that 
large-scale warfare was imminent, 
the United States Consul at the 
capital of Shantung Province, which 


rrie 
DIPLOMATIC DECORATOR 
Mrs. Irene De Bruyn Robbins, widow 
of Warren Delano Robbins, former 
American Minister to Canada, who 
was a cousin of President Roosevelt, 
is appointed to the $6,500 a year post 
as assistant chief of the foreign serv- 
ice buildings in charge of “matters in- 
cident to the furnishing and decora- 
tion of diplomatic and consular estab- 

lishments.” 


| AS a result, observers discussed the 


Davies and Foreign Commissar Lit- 


in harmony with the purpose of the 
vinoff. 


(American) trade agreement act.” 


turn, the United States will grant | agreed under a similar pact to take 
was considerably strengthened. As 

a result, it was revealed that the 

journalistic relations between the 
two, summarily brought to an end 
by Il Duce on May 8, will soon be 
restored. 

Although the contents of the let- 
ters were not made public, it was 
understood that they were in the 
friendliest tone. The fact that 
Prime Minister Chamberlain wrote 
directly to Il Duce, instead of 
through the Foreign Office, as is the 
usual procedure for such communi- 
cations, heightened the impression 
that Great Britain was interested in 
a “hands across Europe” policy with 
Italy. 

As civil war continued to wreck 
tragic Spain, word reached London 
that a British tanker had been 
bombed off the coast of Algiers in 
the western Mediterranean. It was 
not immediately determined which 
side was responsible for the attack. 

Meanwhile, the Vatican extended 
what appeared to be aid to General 
Franco's cause. The Holy See 
granted the insurgents the right to 
send it a diplomatic representative. 


~ 


RIDE THE STREAMLINED 


FORTY-NINER 


to SAN FRANCISCO 


A LUXURIOUS ALL-PULLMAN TRAIN 


OUR NEW 
SUPER-SPEED TRAIN! 


On your next trip to San Francisco, try this mag- 
nificent streamlined train operated by SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC, UNION PACIFIC and NORTH WEST- 
ERN—the newest thing on rails! 


Leaving Chicago on the 2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th and 
26th of each month, the FORTY-NINER flashes 
across the continent on this schedule: 


Leave CHICAGO . 9:10 a.m. 
Arrive SAN FRANCISCO. . 9:52a.m. 


Leaves San Francisco on the Sth, 11th, 17th, 23rd, 
and 29th of each month. Schedule: Lv. San Francisco 
11 a..m., ar. Chicago 2 p.m. Only two days and two 
nights in either direction! 

The swift FORTY-NINER, making five round 
trips each month, alternates with our celebrated 
Streamliner City of San Francisco to provide high 
speed, extra-fare service to and from San Francisco 
every three. days. 

For the fastest daily service between the East and 
San Francisco, take our luxurious Overland Limited 
or Pacific Limited. Direct service to and from Los 
Angeles on the famous Golden State Limited, Cali- 
fornian and Apache. 


Southern Pacific 


F. L. Pickering, General Agent 
531 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. H. Desherow, General Agent 
77 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Also General Agents in other principal cities 


“UPSTAIRS” AND “DOWNSTAIRS” BEDROOMS 
UNIQUE DINING CAR * STEWARDESS-NURSE 
BARBER AND VALET SERVICE 

AIR - CONDITIONED 


EXTRA FARE $10 


“probability” of the Vatican’s ex- 
tending formal recognition to the 
rebel junta in the very near future, 


TRADE DEAL WITH SOVIETS 
At Washington, another step was 
taken in the Hull program of eco- 


148US 


lies along the Yellow River, warned 
Americans to leave the interior and 
go to the port of Tsingtao on the 
Yellow Sea. 

American missionaries in Japan 
expressed grave fears for the fruit 
of their labors in taking Christian- 
ity to northern China should Japan 
acquire domination of northern 
China. 


If the Mikado’s forces succeed in | 
pushing the Chinese back to the 
Yellow River, they will more than | 


quadruple Japanese-controlled ter- 
ritory on the Asiatic mainland. The 
newly acquired area would include 
the five provinces which for some 
time have been trying to form into 
an autonomous region. 


THE NEUTRALITY LAW 


Meanwhile, the American neutral-_ , 
ity law rested peacefully on the stat- | 
ute books with no attempt to invoke © 
it against the apparent state of war _ 


in North China. 


Washington of- | 


ficials are not eager to apply legisla- | 


tion that would favor sea-power 


Japan over land-power China in its 
latest aggression in China. 

The Sino-Japanese situation holds 
possibilities for wider disturbance. 


One was indicated when Japanese | 


Foreign Minister Hirota told mem- 
bers of the Diet that China would 
have to enter the agreement against 
communism with Germany and 
Japan if there was to be an ef- 
fective campaign against bolshevism. 

Another concerned reports that 
Japan was considering a protest to 
Washington over rumors that Ameri- 
cans were joining up with Chinese. 

While bitter controversy flared 
into war in the Far East, a new note 
of amity was heard across Europe. 
In an exchange of letters between 
British Prime Minister Chamberlain 
and Italian dictator Mussolini. 
friendship between the two Empires 


Wage-Hour Control: How It Operates 


[Continued From Page 3.} 


The Labor Standards Board would 
issue its orders, after following the 
procedure and giving weight to the 
instructions laid down by Congress. 

Then, “whenever it shall appear to 
the Board that any person is en- 


gaged or about to engage in any act, 


or practice which constitutes or will 
constitute a violation of any pro- 


vision of this act, or any provision of 
any labor-standard order, it may in 
its discretion bring an action in the 
proper district court of the United 
States to enjoin such act or practice 
and to enforce compliance with this 
act or with such labor-standard 
order, and upon a proper showing 
a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion or decree or restraining order 
Shall be granted without bond.” 


This represents a new wrinkle in 


enforcement through use of injunc- | 


tions, 


But still other penalties are pro- 
vided as well. One of these provides 
that if a worker is paid less than the 
minimum wage prescribed by the 
Board he is to be entitled to receive 
as a reparation from his employer 
the full amount of the minimum 
wage less the amount actually paid 
to him. And if a worker is em- 
ployed more hours than the maxi- 
mum set by the Board he is to be 
entitled to pay for the overtime at 
the rate of one-and-one-half times 
the regular minimum rate. 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Then there are criminal penalties. 
These cover employers who “will- 


_ that of a misdemeanor and, upon 


fully” fail to perform any act, duty | 


or obligation required by the Act. 
The charge for this willful failure is 


| 


conviction, carries a fine of not more 
than $500 or imprisonment for not 
more than six months. or both. Each 
employee affected is to constitute a 
Separate offense. 
‘There are few resemblances to 
NRA: in the method of the proposed 
new law or in its set-up. 
Power is delegated by Congress to 
a Government Board, which operates 
under standards laid down by Con- 
gress. There is no delegation of 
power to a ‘code authority” of busi- 


ness men who are not Government 
Officials. The Board rules, inde- 
pendent of both the Executive and 
the Congress, but always subject to 
new requirements to be laid down 
by Congress and the Executive. 


The problem of dealing with child | 


labor still is to be solved by Con- 
gress. 

The Senate has voted to let the 
States set up their child labor stand- 


ards and then to use Federal power | 
to prevent goods from States with | 
lower standards from entering the | 


protected States. 
od approved by the Supreme Court 
for keeping prison-made goods from 
States which do not permit their en- 


This is the meth- | 


try. It goes along with another pro- | 


vision directing banning interstate 
shipment. of all goods produced by 
Child labor. 

Present’ plans announced in the 


House by its leaders are to the ef- | 


fect that the wages and hours bill 
will reach the floor, under a special 
rule limiting debate, on Thursday, 
August 12. A vote would be expected 
early the next week. 


ROMANCE FOR 


Last Saturday afternoon this newsprint which you hold in your hands was still part of a 3/4 ton : 
roll of paper in The United States News own plant in Washington. | 


At about 2 o'clock Saturday afternoon it was placed on one of the two great high-speed presses 
and this type now speaking to you was printed in this 12 by 14 2/7 inch space. 


Over the week-end, trains and mail not only brought your copy to you but took more than 70,- 
000 identical copies filled with the news of national affairs and spread them before important 
people from Maine to California and from Canada to the Gulf. 


Think of it—bulk newsprint in Washington Saturday afternoon; complete copies all over New 
England Monday; all over New York State. Pennsylvania and Ohio Monday; all over Michigan, In- 
diana and Illinois Monday; as far North as Minneapolis and St. Paul Monday; as far South as New 
Orleans Monday; as far West as Kansas Ci ity Monday—and throughout all intervening territory 


—this piece of copy talking to you—and at the same time being read by thousands of people like 
yourself wherever they are. 


Of course, more than a thousand hours of work by the staff of The United States News was 
necessary before the news content of this issue was ready for the press. And at least another 
thousand hours was spent by all of those who pre pared the national advertising appearing along- 
side of this news. But with that completed Saturday noon, the rest is a miracle of swiftness. 


Because we print in this way we are able to give you this news of national affairs almost a week 
ahead of anything that could be done on magazine presses. 


And all this means a remarkable new efficiency and economy in spreading substantial adver- 
lising messages before more than 70,000 important people. This space, for example, is larger 
than afforded by any magazine, is alongside of reading, delivers its message nationally to a alee 
audience with maximum visibility ae power and yet costs only a fraction of a cent per reader. 
A cycle of such pieces of copy appearing monthly throughout the year and talking about your 
company and its products, will be read with interest and understanding by many who may, as 
a result, become important prospects and customers for your company. 


We shall be glad to have you write for rates and additional information if you are interested. 
Or to tell us with whom we may discuss the matter further. Much actual market information 
is available which may be helpful to you in furthering your national selling plans. 
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A Question of Penalty 


« 


The Week: 


+ Conclusion of the agreement marked 


Industrial conflicts on many 
fronts. Silk strike in offing. 
New Labor Board cases. 


EHIND the confusing appearance presented by current labor 


news are three separate and distinct phases of activity. 


An 


appreciation of their significance provides the cue to the direction 
in which labor relations are moving. 
In several industries and in large parts of many others, indus- 


trial relations are on a contractual basis. 
terms, negotiations are the order of the 


proach the end of their 


As agreements ap- 


day, taking their place with the bargaining customary in other 


aspects of business. 
In other sectors of industry, 


however, 


the right of emploves to 


negotiate as a body rather than as individuals is still the subject of 


hitter controversy. 
the Supreme Court 


Despite the National Labor Relations Act and 
decisions upholding its validity, 


many em- 


plovers are challenging the interpretations placed upon the law by 


the Labor Board. 


This is the second phase of current controversy 


and is the issue behind most of the bitterest strikes. 
The third phase is the struggle among unions as to their right 
to be the bargaining agent for employes. 
How serious this threat might be to industrial _ in the ab- 
sence of election machinery for de- 


termining the choice of workers may 
be gauged from the number of elec- 
tions which have been held under 
the Labor Board’s auspices. 

During the last two years, 191 such 
elections have been neld. But in 
recent months the number has in- 
creased many fold over the earlier 
rate. Moreover, many times this 
number of disputed cases have been 
settled by the Board by consent 
without actual elections. 

Here are some of ihe focal points 
in the controversies of last week: 

x * 


NLRB's Scope 


Y DECISION of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at San Francisco. 
employers must observe the National 
Labor Relations Act even if iess than 
half of their business is interstate. 
In a 2-1 decision the Court up- 
held a ruling that the Santa Cruz 
Packing Company must reinstate 
with back pay employes discharged 
for union activity, as ordered by the 
Labor Boara. Only 39 per cent of 
the product is shipped across State 
lines. One of the justices held that 


ized union, rival to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, were assaulted by 
A. U. W. men on company prop- 
erty. One of them was Frank Dil- 
lon, who had been president of an 
A. F. of L. union before the A. U. W. 
practically swept the field. 

The management insisted that 
four employes responsible for the 
assault be discharged. The A. U. W. 
refused, arguing that the manage- 
ment had shown favoritism toward 
the Independent Association of 
Chrysler Employes, which Mr. Dillon 
heads. 
asked. 


x * 


Refusal to Bargain 


 gpapeen to bargain with a C. I. 
O. union became an.issue in a 
Labor Board hearing last week in- 
volving the Robins Drydock and 
Repair Company of Brooklyn. It 
was already the issue in a strike now 
several weeks old. 

The union offered to call off the 
strike and negotiate the differences, 


| thereby putting an end to the suf- 


even 1 per cent of it in interstaté | 
controversy. The management re- 


commerce would make fhe company 
liable to the Federal law. In a dis- 
senting opinion, one justice took the 
view that business is inierstate only 


_ When at least half of its products 


gO outside the State. 
x * * 


Unfair Practices 

RIBERY and threats of a shut- 

down were among the more un- 
usual charges brought against the 
Weirton Steel Company by the Labor 
Board in a case which will shortly 
come to 2 hearing before the Board. 

The charges were preferred in the 
first place by the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee associated with 
the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization. They include also allega- 
tions of terrorism against union 
members and organizers, discrimina- 
tory discharge and support of a 
company union. 

This and similar action against 
the steel companies which have re- 
fused to deal with the steel union 
is the form being taken by the con- 
tinuing campaign which began with 
the strike against the independent 
Steel companies. The strike against 
the Repu lic Company is stil] being 
maintained, though with little effect. 

The Republic Company filed its 
answer last week against Labor 
Board charges. It held that the 
Labor Act, as applied to it, is un- 
constitutional, its business being al- 
leged to be local. The company also 
denied all interference with free 
choice of bargaining egent by em- 
ployes. These answers were in re- 
ply to one of the most all-embrac- 
ing accusations of unfair labor prac- 
tices yet made by the Labor Board. 
The company asked to have Sub- 
poenas issued for 1,000 of its em- 
ployes as witnesses in the proceed- 
ings. 

* 


* 


—” the steel companies which 
have contracts with the C. I. O. 
union is the Allegheny Steel Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Recently, in 
violation of this agreement, 43 
workers held a grievance meeting 
on the company’s property. They 
were discharged, 

Union officers then took up the 
matter. They urged that the of- 
fense rated the loss of one week's 
pay rather than discharge. The 
management agreed and the men 


_ were reinstated on those terms, 


* 


Auto Trouble 


7 first interruption of produc- 
tion through labor troubles in 
Chrysler plants, since the strike last 
spring, threw employes out of work 
in the Detroit Plymouth factory last 
week. 

Immediate cause was a fight in 
which leaders of a recently organ- 


‘Emplayers’ 


fering and losses occasioned by the 


plied that these could be ended if 
the union would cease 
picketing. A demonstration by some 
3,000 pickets followed, although it 
was not attended by the violence 
which previously had brought a city 
investigation of alleged police bru- 
tality. 

* 


x * 


Union 
A nation-wide strike of workers in 

Silk mills threatens, with em- 
ployers in Paterson, N. J., a leading 
silk center, taking the novel posi- 
tion that, if the strike is made na- 
tional, it will enable the employers 
to bargain collectively for the in- 
dustry. 

The situation is explained in part 
by a recent report of the Paterson 
Industrial Commission. The report 
took employers to task for the ex- 
istence of abysmally low wages and 
constant strife. It called on em- 
ployers to organize and make a 
fair agreement with organized 
workers. 

Manufacturers in Paterson have 
held that they are unable to raise 
wages locally while subject to com- 
petition from other low-wage areas 
in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. A_ general strike, 
some among them have held, 
would compel all silk manufac- 
turers to combine and make a 
blanket agreement covering all 
plants and all workers. 

That is said to be one reason why 
the Paterson mill owners refuse to 
make a contract with the union 
there, where demands are being 
pressed for a union shop, seniority 
rights, an $18-weekly wage for weav- 


_ ers and time and a half for over- 
| time work, 


* * 


Wage Leveling 


ROVIDING an example of what 
bargaining by an industrial 
union may mean in leveling pay 
differentials is a contract executed 
last week between the towboat in- 
dustry of the Port of New York and 
& union associated with the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s  Associa- 
~lion. 

Wages and hours were so adjusted 
that unlicensed personnel will earn 
more per week while the captains, 
engineers and pilots will earn less. 
The cut in monthly pay to the lat- 
ter groups is the result of shorten- 
ing hours to eight per day, a 
change which more than offsets 
Slight wage rate increases. The 
unskilled members of the union will 
not Only work shorter hours but will 
draw more pay. 

The union, although taking in all 
employes in a single Organization, is 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has tra- 
ditionally sought to keep skilled 
workers in separate Organizations. 


A Labor Board election was | 


its illegal 


an advantage gained by the A. F. 
of L. in its rivalry with the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization 
for enlisting seaboard workers under 
its banner. 

An offsetting victory was won by 
the C. I. O. in an election for bar- 
gaining agent among transport 
workers for the Brooklyn Manhat- 
tan Transfer Company, which op- 
erates a subway system. The C. I. 
O. union was chosen by 6,269 work- 
ers and the Independent Traction 


Workers by 2,132. 


x * * 


Railroad Strike? 


HE cloud of a threatened strike 
affecting all the railroads was 
partially averted last week when a 
demand by 800,000 nonoperating em- 
ployes for a pay increase of 20 cents 
an hour was compromised at an in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour. 

Still unsettled is the demand of 
350,000 operating employes for a 
wage rise of 20 cents an hour. Union 
officials are armed with a vote au- 
thorizing a_ strike. 

An actual walk-out is highly im- 
probable. In the first place, the 
settlement for nonoperating em- 
ployes paves the way for a settle- 
ment in this case also. There is no 
question of bargaining rights, these 
being almost universally conceded 
by the railroads. 


In the second place, if a strike 


~—Harris & Ewing 
STREAMLINED SETTLEMENT 
Over the conference table demands 
made by rail employes are settled and 
announced by Otto S. Beyer, member 
of the National Mediation Board. To 
some 800,000 rail employes goes a five- 
cent per hour pay raise instead of the 
20-cent hourly increase asked. To 
Class 1 railways is added an annual 
expense of $98,000,000. 


threatens, the President is author- 
ized by law to declare sn emergency 


and forbid any change in the status 


of both parties except by agreemen. 
until a specially appointed commis- 


TESTS. OF STRENGTH 


+ sion investigates and reports. 


August 9, 1937 


This 
pronibition holds until 30 Gays after 
the report is submiited. The report 
must be made within 30 days of the 
commission's appointment, 


* * 


Striker as Employe 
a 
YR ployes 


strike? 

That question is presented to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
York, brought in the form of a re- 
quest from the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for enforcement of 
an order recently issued. 

The order directs the Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation to re- 
instate with back pay 35 engineers 
who were discharged for participat- 
ing in a strike last fall. The cor- 
poration contends that the order is 
a violation of its constitutional 
rights and exceeds the authority 
granted to the Board under the law. 

The Wagner Act itself provides 
that the term “employe” shall in- 
clude those who may be on strike. 


company discharge em- 
for taking part in a 


The Board has frequently ordered 


companies to reinstate those whose 
places have been filled after they 
have struck. The most notable in- 


_ stance was in the decision affecting 


 'Phis case is being fought 


Remington Rand, Inc., in which sev- 
eral hundred were. ordered to be 
taken back and paid back wages. 
in the 


courts, 


+ 


Dispute at Dam 


HE Federal Government's larg- 

est construction project is men- 

aced with a labor dispute. This is 
the Grand Coulee dam 

The company which has a con- 
tract for its construction, 
the Mason - Walsh - Atkinson - Kier 
Company, recently signed a con- 
tract with the building trades de- 
partment of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, granting exclusive 
bargaining rights to unions affili- 
ated with the Federation. One 
clause of the contract called for a 
closed shop, which means that all 
employes must be members of the 
A. F. of L. unions. 

Among the 6.200 workmen em- 
ployed, however, a _ considerable 
number are claimed by a union af- 
filiated with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. The C. I. O. 
entered a protest with the company 
and applied to the National Labor 
Relations Board to order an elec- 
tion so as to enable the workers to 
choose the union by which they pre- 
ferred to be represented. 


x * * 


+ 


known as | 


IN MAKING BARGAINS 
AND IN THE CHOICE OF BARGAINING AGENTS 


against the hiring of private guards 
by trucking companies having con- 
tracts with the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company. A _ small- 
scale strike had partially tied up 
their deliveries. 

An additional reason was ad- 
vanced for the larger Strike by 
union leaders, who alleged that it 
was also a’ protest against the fos- 
tering of company unions by gro- 
cery concerns. 

Mayor Wilson of Philadelphia de- 


_¢clared a state of emergency and 


mobilized 2,200 special police and 
deputies to prevent damage from 
being inflicted on delivery trucks. 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Mc- 
Grady was called in. 


The sympathetic strike was called 
off on the understanding that the 


' private guards would be dismissed 


by the contractors. Regular police 


| were assigned to guard the trucks. 


Sympathy Walk-out 


BRIEF but spectacular strike 
threatened the food supply of 
Philadelphia last week. In’ its 
major phase, it was a sympathetic 
strike, called by truck drivers and 
warehouse workers’. protest 


' should have read: 


| 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


Correction 


In the issue of July 26, by typo- 
graphical transition, Harry Bridges 
was made to appear leader of the 
sailors’ union on the West Coast 
and Harry Lundberg to head the 
Longshoremen. The statement 
Mr. Bridges, 
leader of the longsnoremen on the 
Pacific Coast, and Harry Lundberg, 
leader of the Sailors’ union on the 


| West Coast. 


Start With the First Issue 


LABOR RELATIONS REPO 


A. 94-Page Weekly Survey of the News and the Law of 


the Relations Between Workers and Management 


Convenient in size (8'2x11 inches) for reference. Edi ted under the direction of Dean Dinwoodey, 
Editor of The United States Law Week. 


Part I— 


News Section 


ployer— 


National Labor Relations Act 


Railway Labor Act 
Walsh-Healey Act 
Proposed Hour-Wage Act 


This unique service, useful to corporation and 
labor union executives because of its factual ref- 
erence character, will combine in one place for 
the first time the news as well as the legal aspects 
of the relations of employers and employees. 


These factual statements report the news re- 
sulting from the administration and adjudication 
of the various laws affecting labor and em- 


wage law. 


13. Clear, concise statements of the meaning 
of new legislation, rulings and regulations of the 
NLRB, decisions of the courts. 


14. Reports on the proposed Federal hour- 


15. Essential rulings by newly created state 
labor boards and commissions. 


Part 


The Law Affecting Labor Relations 


Here will be reported the legal decisions and 


rulings, carefully classified by topics every week 


ence. 


and indexed every other month for easy refer- 
This will include: 


1. Full text of labor laws—state and national. 


2. Full text of important court decisions— 
state and national, with headnotes. 


In addition will be reported the news of: 


1. Hearings and findings of the 21 regional 
offices of NLRB. 


2. Strikes and grievances. 


3. Settlements, stipulations, methods of agree- 
ment. 


4. Contracts and clauses dealing with new 
phases of old questions or new problems. 


5. Regulations leading to elections and recog- 
nition of collective bargaining agencies. 


6. Statements of the viewpoints of labor and 
management in current controversies. 


7. New labor organizations, new affiliations, 
new agreements for recognition. 


8. Adjustments of grievances under collective 
bargaining. 


9. Jurisdictional disputes between labor or- 
ganizations. 


10. Labor Statistics. 
11, Reports on Congressional investigations. 
12. New Labor, hour and wage legislation. 


3. Full text of regulations issued by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


4. Full text of the precedent-establishing rul- 
ings of NLRB. 


5. The decisions of the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board and National Mediation Board 


particularly as they establish precedents for other 
industries. 


6. Full text with digests of typical contracts 
and agreements. 


Part 


Discussion of Legal Questions 


The National Labor Relations Act, the past 
regulations and rulings of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board will be analyzed by topics. Thus, 
regulations and decisions dealing with the right 
to organize and defining the limitations will be 
grouped for easy reference. All the other phases 
of the Act will be treated in this series so that a 
complete analysis of the meaning and application 
of the Act will be available. 


Edited by Dean Dinwoodey, Editor of The United States Law Week, this publication offers, for the first time, a complete factual report of all phases of labor relations 


Start with the first issue—Write for further information 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


organization in 


2205 M Street, N. W. 


private engaged 


publishing periodicals 


Publishers: 


relating to current legal and economic subjects 


Washington, D. C. 


The United States Law Week; 
Patent, Trade Mark, and Copyright Weekly Reports; 
Administrative Interpretations; 
United States Patents Quarterly; 
Cumulative Patent Digest. 
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| last week. which is tantamount to 
election. He will sucered next Jan- 


uary the present Governor George 


The States: NEW EFFORT TO CURB MOTOR TOLL Ex 
THROUGH INTERSTATE “SAFETY CODE” 


The United States News 


For Governor of Virginia, James 
H. Price of Richmond, present Lieu- 
tenant Governor, won the nomina- 
tion in the Democratic primaries 


in Ohio. Revised Colorado plan for 
Old-age assistance was approved 
Aug. 4, to become effective by Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation on Sept. 1. 


0 6 A. A. discloses that: + ILLINOIS OLD-AGE GRANTS + the end of a’ year and take her | ‘piece reat NO ee 

* “More than half the states would a review of the new Illinois | chances with other job seekers. 
be affected by the Truman bill. Five wi, Pokianed 


old-age assistanee law, the Social 
Security Board will decide whether 
or not to resume federal grants to 
the State, which had been suspend- 
ed by the Board for alleged incom- 


Several States have laws provid- 
ing maternity leave but these laws 
do not safeguard the vacated job; 
they merely prohibit the employ- 
ment of women for certain periods 
at confinement. 


States—Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Dakota—are 
without any form of license law ex- 
cept that Florida, Illinois and Loui- 
siana license chauffeurs only. The 


4 
Federal law proposed. Laxity i 
In State laws. Illinois old-age 


grants. Michigan's dilemma. 


= 


law enacted in a sixth state, Wyo- 


petence in the administration of the 
State old-age assistance law. The 


In Federal service regulations al- 


EMOVING the menace of death ming, must undergo legislative withdrawal left the State public | low indefinite leave on account of 
from the highways is a problem = changes. In ten states—Ala- welfare devartment with only half | maternity, with the job protected 
that is more and more engaging the bama, Arkansas, Indiana. Maine, $ 


attention of lawmakers as well as 
motor manufacturers. 

More and more the idea grows 
that the surest way to road safety 
is to place greater stress on the 
qualifications of those who drive au- 
tomobiles. The latest effort to solve 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin—no 
provision is made for a mandatory 
examination of applications for li- 
cense. A score of states would find 
it necessary to strengthen license 
laws, raise the minimum age for op- 


its usual funds for old-age assistance 
during August to meet claims of 
115,000 persons. 

The proposal of the Illinois officials 
for settlement of the impasse was 
the continuation of grants for at 
least three months to permit the 
new State laws to be put into opera- 


in the interim. The only pay al- 
lowed is the “leave” pay to which 
the employe would be entitled. If a 
woman enjoyed good health for six 
years and saved up her annual leave 
allowance it would be possible for 
her to receive full pay during a 
maternity leave of 150 days. 


the problem is a measure now be- | erators, or change the period for tion. In reply the Board offered its | ¢¢ ¢é 
fore Congress to prohibit the opera- , Which licenses are issued so that proposal for reexamination later : 
tion of motor vehicles in interstate they would be renewable at least this month. It was admitted by the ITEMS FROM THE STATES 


traffic by unlicensed operators. 

The Senate bill, favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Inter- 
State Commerce, was introauced by 


Senator Truman (Dem.) of Missourl, | 


and the companion bili in the 
House by Representative Cartwright 
(Deh.), of McAlester, Okla. 

The effect of the proposed legis- 
lation would be to confine to state 
borders all vehicles in states which 
do not license drivers following an 
examination testing eyesight, ability 
to read and understan4 traffic signs 
and signals, and proper driving skill. 
In addition an age limit of sixteen 
years is required and the State must 
have a provision for the revocation 
or suspension of licenses. 

The legislation would not be ef- 
fective, until four years after enact- 
mént thus allowing time for states 
without license laws to enact such 
laws and other states to revise li- 
cense systems to accord with the 
standards set forth in the Federal 
Act. A summary issued by the A. 


every three years.” 
* * 


THE MICHIGAN “WALK-OUT” 
Michigan's legislature was 
‘“& summoned. in special session on 
July 31 by Governor Murphy to pass 
a new Labor Relations Act in place 
of the one the Governor had vetoed 
that day, the Senate disbanded, be- 
ing opposed to the changes wished 
by the Governor. 

The House continued in session, 
however, and the recalcitrant Sena- 
tors were summoned back by tele- 
eram to their legislative duties. A 
quorum being present, the Senaie re- 
fused again to reconsider the labor 
measure, even to the extent of set- 
ting up mediation machinery. 

The special session will end legally 
on August 11 although legislators left 
for their homes on August 6. The 
Governor indicated that another spe- 
cial session may be called late this 
fall or in January to deal with a 
financial deficit and to take up again 
the Labor Relations bill. 


Board, according to Frank Bane, 
executive director, in a statement is- 
sued Aug. 5, that there already has 
been a “marked advance toward a 
satisfactory administration.” 


» 
MATERNITY “LEAVE”’ 


XCITING wide comment through- 
out the States was the dictum 
reported a week or so ago from the 
State Employment Commissioner of 
Maryland that “we are not in the 
business of having babies but of 
running the State government;” 
that women employes of the State 
must take a vear’s leave without pay 
in event of maternity. . 
Later the ruling was modified 
so that the mother could go on the 
reemployment list as soon as her 
physician approved. The mother’s 
job would not be held open for her 
but she would be given the first 
job open in her classification. The 
interpretation of the first ruling 
was that the mother would have to 
make an entirely new application at 


N North Dakota, Governor William 
Langer on Aug. 3 ordered the 
State-owned mill to buy sufficient 
State wheat to defeat plans of 
“prain gamblers,” at higher prices, 
if necessary, than quoted in any 
market. The State spring wheat is 
estimated at 100,000,000 bushels. 
The Governor said his move will be 
backed by the State-controlled bank 
at Bismarck. The wheat will be 
store in State-owned elevators at 
Grand Forks, built fifteen years ago, 
and in Minneapolis and Duluth. 
x * * 

The first Federal grant from the 
Social Security Board to expand 
public employment services in con- 
nection witn administration of State 
unemployment compensation laws 
was announced Aug. 4, a grant of 
$35,000 to West Virginia. 

South Carolina’s plan of public 
assistance to aged, blind and chil- 
dren was approved by the Social 
Security Board Aug. 4, as were re- 
vised plans for old-age assistance 


@ Being on time is more than a matter of mere 
punctuality with Chesapeake and Ohio! It’s a 
cardinal point of this railroad’s policy of ‘‘safety 


schedule and, of course, in A-1 condition. So 
perish the thought that all clock-watchers kill 
time on your company—here are some who can 


first’* for freight as well as passengers. That's why save it for you by habitually doing so! To secure 
this conscientious service, get in touch with your 
nearest Chesapeake and Ohio Freight Traflie repe 


resentative. Call—wire—or write him today! 


Chesapeake and Ohio train crews are forever com- 


paring ltimepieces—to insure that your shipments 
will arrive at their destination right according to 
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| found to his amazement that the crank- 
CASE # 84 


case-plug was missing and every drop ofoil 


had drained awa 


motor oil well worth a premium price. .: 
then further refines this oil by Gulf's exclu- 
sive Alchlor process. This final Alchlor 


--the motor oil that 
is startling America | 


He had, in short, driven almost 20. 


miles with only the ghost of his depart- refining extracts from an already fine oil 


ed oil protecting his motor! Only the — 20% of black, sticky elements containing car- 
tough film of Gulfpride had cushioned 


metal against metal the entire distance! 


bon, gum and sludge-formers. 
HIS is the true experience of a mo- ae bef 


torist who used Gulfpride Oil. We believe a single filling of Gulfpride 
It is doubtful if'any other motor oil 


could have brought that car through un- 


will prove it the most economical motor 
oil you can buy. It is 35c a quart (includes 
Federal tax only). Ask for it at the Sign of 
the Gulf Orange Disc. 


Driving through a rocky lane from his 
camp in the woods, he heard his car strike 


something in the road-bed. But he thought harmed. But then, Gulfpride is an unusual 


little of it and went onto the main highway. oil, unlike any other in the world. 


Some 20 miles farther his motor began Why Gulfpride Unique. Gulf Oil Corporation Gulf Refining Company sY ST Qu A LIT 
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A Loophole Sought 
In Anti-trust Laws 


Sentiment in Congress.. Price con- 
trols on branded goods. State bans 
on “loss leaders.” 


OTH Houses: of Congress have made up their 

minds that the anti-trust laws should be re- 
laxed to permit manuilacturers or wholesalers to 
control the price of trade-marked goods, where 
State iaws permit. 

President Roosevelt, until now, has frowned upon 
this idea. He wrote to Vice President Garner, last 
April 27: | | 

“The present hazard of undue advance in prices, 
with a resultant rise in the cost of living, makes it 
untimely to legalize any competitive or marketing 
practice calculated to facilitate increases in the 
cost of numerous and important articles which 
American householders and consumers generally 
buy.” 

That letter appeared for a time to stop Congress 
from pushing ahead with its plan to simplify the 
operation of State price control laws. But only for 
a short time. 

Today both Houses of Congress have acted and 
Mr. Roosevelt must decide whether or not to agree 
to what they have done. The Treasury Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission both favor a 
veto. Yet the sentiment of Congress showed al- 


most no opposition. 


BARRING “LOSS LEADERS” 


The situation boils down to this: 

Forty-two out of the 48 States have enacted al- 
most identical laws permitting control over the retail 
prices of trade-marked goods. The prime object 
of these laws is to end the practice by which some 
retailers offer trade-marked goods at less-than- 
cost prices to attract customers. This is the so- 
called “ioss leader” practice. 

The Supreme Court has approved the principles 
of the State resale price maintenance acts, but their 
full effectiveness is prevented by the Federal anti- 
trust laws which still frown upon price control 
where goods move jin interstate commerce. To take 
advantage of the State laws, manufacturers must 
set up marketing agencies within the States, engag- 
ing in a round-about and difficult operation. 

Now Congress proposes to cut a loophole through 
the anti-trust laws so that a manufacturer, without 
going through any round-about process, can fix the 
price of his trade-marked product and control that 
price all the way to the consumer. Still prevented 
would be any authority for manufacturers to get 
together among themselves to set the prices that 
each would then control. In other words, there is 
to be permission for “vertical” but not for “hori- 
zontal” price control. 

In States where price maintenance laws have 
been operating for some time, experience is said to 
show that chain stores and some other merchants 
have overcome the price control feature by sell- 
ing goods of thelr own make or goods that are not 
trade-marked. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
(In a letter to Senaior Elmer Thomas (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma, expressing his opposition to a Dill 
sponsored by the Senator providing for gov- 
ernmental action to stabilize the value of the 
dollar by shijling its theoretical gold content.) 


AM in complete sympathy with your objective 

with respect to the elimination of unnecessary 
fluctuations in the value of.the dollar. The United 
States is still seeking “the kind of dollar which a 
generation hence will have the same purchasing 
power as the value we hope to attain in the near 
future.” 

I am sure that you also agree with me that stabil- 
ization of the value of the dollar will be attained 
not merely by monetary means and devices—though 
these are necessary—but much more by the achieve- 
ment of balanced and orderly recovery through- 
out the whole economy and by its maintenance, 
once achieved. 

However, in view of the complexity of the rapidly 
shifting international scene at present, it would be 
dangerous to adjust ourselves to any rigid pattern. 

It is doubtful whether procedure on the lines you 
Suggest will be rewarded with that measure of suc- 
cess which we could justly expect were the inter- 
national situation to have undergone clarification. 

For that reason, I believe that to commit our- 
Selves definitely at this time to a formalized course 
of action might well be premature. and might, 
therefore, even do more harm than good, both at 
home and abroad. 

You may rest assured that we are watching all 
developments in the monetary sphere with a view 
to making any timely contribution we can. 

The monetary understanding reached last Sep- 
tember, first with Engiand and France and then 
with a number of other countries, was rightly in- 
terpreted as being a great step forward in the at- 
tainment of the external stabilization of the dollar 
as well as in the promotion of internaticnal co- 
operation. 


= 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture: 
A sound agriculturai policy can be sustained in this 
country only on the basis of mutual understanding 
of farm groups and of solidarity among them. If 
the agricultural South and the agricultural West 
again allow themselves to be set against each other, 
if the general farm organizations and the coopera- 
tives let themselves be split up into warring camps, 
then the hope of a sound and enduring agricultural 
program is dim. But if the different agricultural 
regions recognize this essential unity of their in- 
terests, the hope of a sound farm program is bright. 
This is farm unity of purpose at its best. It can 
—and will—grow stronger and stronger. 

(From an address at the Dairymen’s Cooperative 


Creamery annual picnic, Caldwell, Idaho, Aug. 4, 
1937.) 


James H. R. Cromwell 


then pay 6 per cent to the borrower. 


AMES H. R. CROMWELL, author of “In Defense of Capitalism,” 
appeared before a subcommittee of the Senate Agriculture Commit- — 
tee with a proposal to have the Federal Reserve Board lend money and 
He called it “negative interest.” 
Senator Elmer Thomas is the author of a proposal to have the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board regulate the value of the dollar to raise the general 


Senator Elmer Thomas 


THE SEARCH FOR MONETARY STABILITY 


Marriner S. Eccles 
—Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood 


price level to the point indicated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1926 
general price level. His plan to have the Board constitute itself as a 
“monetary authority” does not seem to meet with the approval of the 
President and Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board. Both desire 
an end to fluctuations in the dollar vaiue but believe economic stability 
can not come solely through monetary manipulation. 


PROBLEMS OF WAGE AND HOUR STANDARDS— 
HOW PLAN DIFFERS FROM NRA—NORTH VS. SOUTH 


Ul) + 


Sharing industry’s income. Protec- 
tion for unorganized labor. Farm . 
vs. the factory. Bottom under all 
wages. 


[* AN effort to help workers get a larger slice 

of the national income, President Roosevelt 
favors two principal courses of governmental 
action, 

The first calls for protection of workers while 
they organize into unions that then can look 
after their interests. This course of action is 
reflected in the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

The second calls for establishment of Federal 
standards of minimum wages and maximum 
hours of work to assure that unorganized work- 
ers will not be left unprotected. This course 
of action is reflected in the prospective new 
wage-and-hour law. 

Both strike at the now punch-drunk theory 
of free competition as an automatic governor 
for the economic system. 

Government is all set to step into its revived 
role as protector of the underpaid and over- 
worked. It plans to take the step this time with 
eyes open and bulwarked by an array of facts 
and figures that provide a liberal education in 
the wage policies of American industry and in 
the factors affecting those policies. 


There is small resem- 
blance between the pro- 


FROM THAT OF THE gram of control now 
DISCARDED NRA planned and that execu- 


ted by the defunct NRA. Among the differ- 
ences are these: | 


HOW PLAN DIFFERS. 


First, this time the territory covered by wage 
and hour controls will be limited. Only about 
one-third of the industrial workers will be so 
much as potentially affected and only a frac- 
tion of that third will be touched directly. 

Second, the experience with NRA provided 
a vast experience in what not to attempt, while 
the Walsh-Healey Act, during the past year, has 
given an understanding of operating methods. 

Third, no codes and no fair trade practice 
agreements are to be tied in with the wage prob- 
lem, and there is to be no crusading zeal dis- 
played, if those who expect to administer the 
proposed law have their way. 

How far would a Labor Standards Board go 
to narrow the spread in wages between different 
parts of the country? Is there a basis for the 
impression that Southern wages are much lower, 
as a rule, than those in the North? How rapidly 
will the Board seek to establish 40 cents an 
hour and 40 hours a week as basic minimum? 


Definite facts are avail- 
OF INDUSTRIES iN able in a Department of 
Labor study concerning 
NORTH AND SOUTH the extent of the average 
ditterential between wages paid by industry in 
the North and those paid in the South. 

This study, made of 20 industries in July, 
1936, shows that the average entrance rate of 
adult male common laborers in the North was 
46.1 cents an hour. Barely 7 per cent of the 


CONTRAST IN WAGE 


+ 


month at a wage less than 40 cents an hour. By 
contrast, the entrance rate for the same class of 
labor for the same month in the South was 33.4 
cents an hour and nearly 65 per cent of all work- 
ers entering jobs did so at a rate of pay less than 
40 cents an hour. In the North, Negroes entered 
employment at just about the same rate as 
whites, but in the South the entrance wage for 
Negroes was less than 30 cents an hour. 

The average spread disclosed by these figures. 
is 12.5 cents an hour, or more than 25 per cent. 

The average spread under NRA codes, when 
northern and southern employers got together 
on wages, was less than 7 cents an hour. In the 
one wage order issued under the Walsh-Healey 
Act that provides a north-south differential, the 
spread was 2.5 cents an hour. | 

Right at this point, officials agree, is the 
heart of the problem that is going to face any 
Labor Standards Board charged with establish- 
ing minimum wages for country’s industries. 


The Board is going to 


be up against this ques- 
IN SOUTH: EFFECT tion: Is there an eco- 


ON FARM LABOR nomic justification for 


the wide spread between average minimum 
wages in the South and the North and, if so, 
how can that spread be narrowed without slow- 
ing the industrial development of Southern 
states? 

An answer to that question also is provided by 
official figures. 

These figures disclosed that one-half of the 
agricultural population of the nation lives in the 
Southern States, while barely one-third of the 
farm income of the nation goes to those States. 
In other words, agriculture in the South is un- 
able to support the farming population except at 
a low standard, This creates a strong pressure 
away from the farm toward any industrial job 
that is offered. The result is a large supply of 
labor willing to work at relatively low wages. 

More than 10 per cent of Southern labor was 
found in July a year ago to be entering jobs at 
less than 22 1/2 cents an hour. In many in- 
stances wages of 10 cents an hour were offered. 
This was in the face of the fact that WPA was 
offering much more attractive wages and was 


FARM VS. INDUSTRY 


Business Barometers | 


WHOLESALE commodity prices re- 

mained unchanged in the week 
ended July 31, at 87.5 per cent of the 
1926 average. This is 0.9 per cent be- 
low the high of April 3. 

Retail trade during the first week in | 
August showed gains ranging from 7 to | 
10 per cent. Boston sales were up 9 | 
per cent, New York 7.4 per cent, but | 
Chicago and Philadelphia showed little | 
change. | 

Freight .car loadings for the week 
ended July 31 were 782,660, an increase | 
of 11,680 over the previous week and | 
of 35,131 over the same week of 1936. i 

Collections on department store credit 
accounts declined slightly during June | 
as compared with May and with June | 
| last year. | 


> being used to hold an important part of the la- 


bor supply from the regular market. 


Convincing evidence was offered to the Senate 
that the Southern portion of the country is at 
a distirict disadvantage with other regions in the 
matter of freight rates. In other words, it is 
much more costly to ship goods from the South 
to markets in other parts of the country—where 
the distances are exactly the same—than it is 
to ship from the manufacturing regions of the 
East and Middle West. Also, freight rates 
into the South are much lower for the same dis- 
tances than freight rates on goods going out of 
the South. 

J. Haden Alldredge, transportation economist 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, testified 
that the effect of this situation is to retard de- 
velopment of manufacturing and the processing 
of raw materials in the South and to stimulate 
its development in regions where the freight 
rates are lower. 


A Board, in fixing 


A FACTOR IN WAGE wages, would be required 
to take into account this 


SCALE IN SOUTH factor. So, also, would 


it be required to give consideration to differ- 
ences in living costs between the North and the 
South. Those differences, however, are shown 
by a recent government study to be relatively 
small with the widest spread—13 per cent— 
between Minneapolis and New Orleans. The 
average difference is not much above 3 per cent. 
Biggest contrast between the North and South 
is found to be in living STANDARDS, not in 
living COSTS. | 
But would the attempt by the government to 
place a bottom under all wages result in a new 
regional tariff wall, the effect of which would 
be to penalize the South? | 
Officials who have studied this problem say 
that the tariff already exists in the form of dis- 
criminatory freight rates, rigged against the 
South. They argue that the absence of labor 
standards enables the South to overcome this 
handicap at the expense of its workers. But, 
according to their way of looking at the matter, 


LIVING COSTS AS 


competition from unorganized and low-paid la-.. 
bor is leading to increased pressure in some. 


Northern states to set up state barriers to goods 
from the low-wage areas. 


_ Experience under the NRA showed that 
agreement can be reached between Northern and 
Southern employers on the extent of spread to 
be allowed. His first experience with this prob- 
lem under the Walsh-Healey Act led to a dif- 
ferential of only one dollar a week in the mini- 
mum wage rates set for the North and the South. 


That experience like- 
SOUGHT AS BEST 
POLICY IN SOUTH to strike a median wage 
as the minimum and to acceptance of a rate un- 
der 40 cents an hour for important industries. 
In the men’s underwear industry, where a dif- 
ferential was allowed, the Southern minimum 
was placed at 3214 cents an hour and the North- 
ern at 35 cents an hour, both for a 40-hour week. 

Caution is to be the watchword of any new 


Board that sets about tackling the wage and 
hour problem, 


A MEDIAN WAGE 
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TheRenewedDemand 
For Federal Controls 


Fixing of farm prices and produc- 
tion. What labor has gained. The 
desire for cheap money. 


HE pace of reform definitely is slowing in Washe 
ington but, even so, experience now shows, busie 
ness men are not to be given a chance to forget 
their government. Reasons are several, including 
the fact that: 

Labor is learning to depend more and more upon 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, during union 
organization and after, thereby adding complicae 
tions for the employer. 

Farmers are dack in town with demands for price 
fixing loans and for crop control, if that is to be 
necessary to protect against a return of low prices, 
Mr. Roosevelt this past week said that control over 
agriculture by government was inevitable. 

Senators are stirring once again on the subject of 
cheap money. 

The President continues to hold seminars de- 
voted to discussion of metho: to give new privie 
leges to those whom he describes as the nation’s 
underprivileged. 

One of the more astute of the New Deal phi- 
losophers observed some weeks ago that the lack 
of interest in Congress toward continued reform and 
the obvious decline of public interest in continued 
experiments were vemporary phases of reaction in 
8. long-time trend toward more and more governe 
ment activity. 


ILLUSION OF PRICE-FIXING 


Hardly had his observations been made before 
Stirrings were noted among Southern members 
of Congress. They noted that cotton prices had 
slipped below 11 cents a pound after they had 
been above 13 cents. The prospect of an un- 
usual crop raised the bugaboo of oversupply. 

Instead of resting content to let the working 
of the competive system deal with this situation, 
the Congressmen immediately turned instead to the 
Government. They wanted the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to make price-fixing loans to insure 
cotton growers of at least 12 cents a pound. 

About this time, the futures market for new 
corn hit the toboggan and corn belt Senators be- 
gan to feel a kinship for Southern Senators. They, 
too, thought that a Government price-fixing loan 
on corn would be a good thing this winter. 

But President Roosevelt quickly called atten- 
tion to the fact that the old Federal Farm Board 
endeavored to solve the farm problems by an ex- 
periment in price pegging and quickly lost about 
$300,000,000. He said that if there were to be price 
control there also would need to be production 
controls. Both, in his opinion, are inevitable. 


MORE CROP CONTROLS? 


The result is that the government is getting set 
to go back into the business of establishing Federal 
controls over farming. The form of those controls 
is a matter of active debate, but AAA officials think 
that they will need to be fairly rigid—more so than 
the old AAA—if they are to be effective in a period 
of normal crops. 

A push back toward crop control is going along 
with an edging into the field of wage and working 
condition control in industry. It fits in with gov- 
ernment protection for workers who are organiz- 
ing into labor unions. 

These and other controls introduce rigidities into 
the whole economic set up of a type that make 
difficult its automatic functioning. In the case of 
agriculture, needed foreign markets are closed or 
narrowed when government operates to boost prices 
above a world level or, as in the case of cotton, 
to put the price at a level which makes it profitable 
for foreign competitors to grow more. 

Yet a taste of nationalism—involving government 
control over the economic system—first had in a 
big way after 1933, now is leading tc a cry for more, 
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The Voice 
of Business 


HOMER B. GROMMON, President of the Farmers 
National Grain Dealer’s Association: This train 
limit legislation is nothing more than an act pro- 
viding for an increase in freight rates on all prod- 
ucts and once the full consequences of this meas- 
ure are known to the farmers of the country, their 
reaction will be anything but favorable. ... The 
philosophy of “abundance through scarcity,” in- 
augurated by Congress during the past few years, 
has been more responsible for the dimunition of jobs 
on the railroad than any one thing. ... Tonnage 
available for transportation has been greatly re- 
duced because of — curtailment of production 
and every element of the country has suffered by 
these illogical theories. There will be plenty of 
jobs for rail labor when this country returns to a 
volume production basis. Then such _ artificial 
schemes as the train limit bill will not be necessary, 

(From a letter to Senator Pat McCarran (Dem.) 
of Nevada.) 

x* * * 


GEORGE H. DAVIS, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of United States: The subsidized 
public housing activity of the Federal Government, 
if continued as a permanent activity, would in-. 
evitably have demoralizing effects upon soundly 
conceived community efforts to rehabilitate and re- 
build blighted and slum areas. ... The variety ol 
agencies, public and private, to which grants o1 
loans might be made under the Wagner Housing 
Bill, the wide discretion provided for the determina- 
tion of what may be low-rent housing and the fa- 
vorable terms under which loans may be granted tc 
certain private groups, will not only tend to causé 
private builders to delay action until the new 
agency can be experimented with, but appears likely 
also to place private lending institutions at a great 
disadvantage in meeting competition on a rate basis 

(From a statement to the membership of tht 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States dis: 
cussing the Wagner Housing Bill now pending be: 


workers in the North entered their jobs that | J] OweEN Scorrt. fore Congress.) 
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Blocking Tax Evasion: Plugs For Eight Loopholes’ 


[3 


More millions for Treasury. 
Heavier levies on personal 
Checks 
on income deductions. 
66m AM confident that the Con- 
| oress Will wish to enact leg- 
{slation at this session specifi- 
cally and exclusively aimed at 
making the present tax struc- 
ture evasion-proof.” 
In this vein, President Roosevelt 
June 1 closed a message to Congress 
requesting that steps be taken to 


holding companies. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
— — 
Dorden’s 
ComMon DIVIDEND 
No, 110 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1937, 
npany, pe 
to stockholders ot record at the close 
of husinese Atreust 14, 1937. Checks 
will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
F. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
= 


Canadien Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 


BRIDGER: WA. 3461 
HEWENOR 


TQRONTQ STOCK EXCHANGE 
60 King St. W. - Toronto 


+ stop avoidance and evasion of taxes 


| 


| 


which he described as “a condition 
. SO serious to the Nation that 
the Congress and the people are en- 
titled to information about it.” 
Congress today has before it rec- 
ommendations for stopping tax eva- 
sion and avoidance, made by the 
Joint Committee on Tax Evasion 
and Avoidance, appointed shortly 
after the President submitted his 
message. In a 23-page report the 
Committee last week met Mr. Roose- 
velt’s requests almost item for item 
and recommended piugs for eight 
huge loopholes in the present tax 
laws through which escape millions 
of dollars of Federal revenue. 


THE EIGHT LOOPHOLES 

Pointing out that it is “imperative 
at this time”, the Committee said 
that Congress should enact legisla- 
tion on these eight subjects with re- 
spect to which it has been shown 
that serious loopholes exist: 


Domestic personal holding com- 
panies, 


Incorporated yachts, 
estates, city residences. 

Incorporated talent, such as those 
of actors. 

Artificial deductions for losses 
from sales or exchanges of property. 

Artificial deductions for interest 
and business expense. 

Multiple trusts. 


country 


The Finance Ticker 


MEEHAN The first action 
the SEC has taken under the anti- 
stock manipulation section of the 
Securities Act of 1934 was the ex- 
pulsion of Michael J. Meehan from 
membership in the three exchanges 
of which he is a member. A one 
year’s expulsion would have been 
permissible under the law, but the 
Commission chose the more drastic 
action. 

InacTtivE Goutp: The Treasury’s 
inactive Gold Fund is still increas- 
ing. The latest statement shows 
that on August 3 an additional $7,- 
405.476 was added, bringing the 
Fund to $1,228,214,000. 


Foreign personal 
panies. 

Non-resident aliens. 

Major emphasis was laid in its re- 
port on drastic upward revision of 
taxes and sharper restrictions on 
domestic personal holding com- 
panies. 

Undistributed income of domesti« 
personal holding companies, under 
the committee recommendations, 
would be taxed 65 per cent on the 
first $2.000 and 75 per cent on all 
above $2,000. 

No allowance would be made for 
capital losses or debt retjrement 

Incorporated estates and yachts 
would be swept into the category 
of holding companies subject to 
these rates. 

One of the proposals made in re- 
spect to foreign personal holding 
companies is an innovation in Amer- 
ican tax law. 

This is the recommendation that 
the undistributed part of a foreign 
personal holding company’s net in- 
come should be included in the gross 
income of an American citizen just 
as if the undistributed income 
actually had been distributed. 


SCOPE OF ACT LIMITED 

This would affect only foreign cor- 
porations which are owned 50 per 
cent or more by five American. 
citizens or residents, including their’ 
families, who have the same type 
of investment income which makes 
a domestic corporation subject to 
tax as a personal holding company. 
Thus, real foreign operating com- 
panies and holding companies whose 
ownership is widely spread would 
be excluded. 

Only a minor recommendation re- 
lating to foreign investments in this 
country was’ made by the Commit-. 
tee. This means, officials point out, 
that Congress and the Administra- 
tion have postponed overhauling the 
international “hot money problem” 
until the next session of Congress. 

In effect, the Committee recom- 
mended that the 10 per cent tax on 
dividends, interest and similar pay- 
ments to non-resident aliens with 
American incomes less than $21,800 
should be retained. Non-resident 


WORTH GETTING EXCITED AB 


HE CROWD GOES WILD at the Yankee Stadium! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


80,000 roaring fans at the season’s big game! 
80,000 excited people!...just a handful to Mobilgas 
dealers, who serve more than 1,000 a minute! 

Do people get excited about Mobilgas? 

You bet they do. There’s a difference they can 
feel in that very first tankful: Faster pick-up! 
“Hills-in-high” driving! More miles per gallon! 

Why is Mobilgas better than others? 

For several reasons: Years of work by Doctors of 
Science. Ultra-modern refineries. Rigid inspection. 
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Test Mobilgas fairly. You'll agree that America’s 
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aliens, however, with incomes of a 
greater amount would be required 
to file American tax returns and pay 
both normal taxes and surtaxes. 


‘INSURANCE’ PLAN IGNORED 

One of the biggest sensations of 
the tax hearings, the problem of al- 
leged tax-saving devices “based on 
single premium life insurance poli- 
cies issued by fake foreign insurance 
companies,” was passed over in the 
report with the conclusion that 
“existing law is adequate to reach 
these cases.’ 


Pension trusts, sometimes used as 
a tax loophole, were disregarded for 


New Security Issues 


AMERICAN BUSINESS SHARES, INC., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., 2.500.000 shares of 50 
cent par value capital stock. Proceeds 
are to be used for investment purposes. 
Lord, Abbett & Company, New York, 
the principal underwriter. 


Pusiic Service Comrany, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, $28,900,000 of first mort- 
gage per cent bonds due _ 1962, 
$1,600,000 of — per cent serial notes, 
of which $160,000 will mature each year 
from 1938 to 1947, and 16,000 shares 
of $100 par value cumulative first pre- 
ferred 5'2 per cent stock. The interest 
rate on the bonds and notes will be 
announced by an amendment to the 
registration statement. Proceeds of 
Offering to be used to retire certain 
outstanding bonds and for additional 
working capital. No underwriter has 
been named. 


— 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, St. 
louis, Mo., 100,000 shares of $50 par 
value 5'2 per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock and 810,000 
Shares of $5 par value common stock. 
The company also registered common 
Stock script equivalent to 200,000 
shares. Net proceeds of the sale are 
to be added to working capital. Hemp- 
hill, Noves & Co. of New York and 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company of St. 
Louis are the underwriters. 


the time being but the Committee | 
pointed out that a report will be | 
| made later on this subject. 


Because of the lack of tim 
lengthy investigation, said the Com- 


mitte 


15 


e for 


e, the report was confined to 


subjects concerned directly with tax 
evasion or avoidance. 
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EXAS is prosperous. Last year farm income, including 
livestock, exceeded $619,000,000. 


Thecorncrop was valued at $53,000,000; wheat, $18,000,000; 
grain sorghum, $25,000,000; cotton, $217,000,000; oats, 
$8,500,000; rice, $8,800,000; vegetables, fruits and nuts, over 
$33,000,000; other miscellaneous crops brought comfortable 
incomes to thousands of Texas farmers. 

Its size, diverse climate and wide variety of soil types make 
Texas a leading agricultural State — with only % of its tillable 
acreage under cultivation! Here in Texas is the farming frontier 
of America... millions of acres yet to be 
cultivated... millions of dollars to be 
wrested from rich Texas soil. 

But agriculture is not the only big Texas 
industry by any means. The value of Texas 
mineral production, including oil and 
natural gas, totaled approximately 
$580,000,000 last year, livestock indus- 
tries brought $235,000,000; the Texas 
lumber industry annually turns out prod- 
ucts valued between $40,000,000 and 


$45,000,000. 


Texas has made great strides during the 


City 


a 


ness: 


past few years but the real 


development has only be- 


gun. Manufacturers in search of new outlets, sales managers 
trying for increased sales, distributors desirous of speeding up 
deliveries and reducing transportation costs are turning to 
Texas, for here is a lively, growing market where sales efforts 
are bringing bumper crops of profits. 


Good transportation facilities are necessary to the growth of 


any territory and the Katy is proud of the important part it is 
playing in the development of the Southwest. The Katy serves 


this section of the country with fast, con- 


venient, dependable and thoroughly mod- 

ern passenger and freight trains, linking | 
principal Texas cities with Northern and 
Eastern metropolitan centers. 

As part of its progressive and construc- 
tive policy the Katy maintains an Indus- 
trial Department which will supply defi- 
nite information about opportunities in 
Texas. All inquiries are handled in strict 
confidence. Write the Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Lines, St. Louis, Mo., or Dallas, Texas. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

| tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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O UNDERSTAND the era through which we are 
passing it is essential that the two opposing forces 
within our own nation should be accurately defined. 
It is a mistake, for instance, fo speak of one group 


as “liberals” and another as “conservatives,” jist as“the- 


names Democratic and Republican really fail to describe 
the nature of the cleavages in party politics. 

The simple truth is that as America comes of age, as 
population increases, as congestion develops in our cities 
and small communities, as internal commerce necessarily 
becomes intensified, the problem of how much govern- 
ment is needed to advance the public welfare becomes the 
paramount question. 

Not only do we find ourselves asking what shall be the 
quantity of governmental regulation but what shall be 
its quality. In brief, the central theme of American pub- 
lic affairs today is the extent to which government shall 
be encouraged to intervene in private affairs. 

Not all those who oppose Interventionism are ultra- 
conservatives and not all those who favor it are true pro- 
gressives or liberals. Indeed, the tyranny of so-called 
liberalism today is often matched only by the eagerness 
of so-called conservatism to accept if not encourage gov- 
ernment subsidies and government paternalism. 


| GOVERNMENTAL There is need for an outline of 


political philosophy which shall 
FUNCTIONS ARE take into account the realistic 


EVER WIDENING change which has come over our 


national economy. 

Our problem today is not only a lack of Ninian for 
the cause of moderate intervention by government in the 
affairs of. the citizen but lack of understanding by the 
extreme interventionists of the full implications of their 
ultra-intervention philosophy. 

‘We have proceeded slowly but surely. from the days of 
tariff making and railroad rate regulation to a concept of 
government which insists that the establishment of eco- 
nomic equilibrium is.a primary responsibility of the ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

Maybe it was the phenomenal growth of the nation with 


its vast river systems, dredged harbors and development... 


of: trade with foreign nations which added gradually 
power after power to the Federal Government. Maybe 
it was the vast: power of spending which ‘the income tax 
amendment to the Constitution bestowed on the Federal 
Government beginning in 1913. But the sinews of govern- 
mental power now stretch across the continent. There is 
scarcely a village or town which cannot boast a resident 
representative of some branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the telephone book. Branch offices of the Fed- 
eral Government exceeding 3,000 have been located in 
numerous cities throughout the country. County agents 
and representatives of the Department of Agriculture are 
to be found in every rural area. This. all-pervasive 
bureaucracy is in itself a subject of criticism, but we can 
hardly blame the present Administration for all of it. 

Looking back over the last quarter of.a century, even 
under Republican administrations the principle of 'Fed- 
eral aid has been gradually extended and the principle of 
Federal police power gradually enlarged. 

It is, of course, human and natural for the citizen to 
conceive of government as his or her special benefactor. 
Where funds or indirect aids are provided—and usually 
with no little stimulus from the political organizations 
themselves—it is hardly to be assumed that intervention 
by government is unpopular. 


COMPLICATED 


We face today a climax in the 
evolution of this interventionist 


ADJUSTMENTS policy. Self-reliance which has 
hitherto been regarded as an ad- 


BEING MADE 
mirable trait of character has 


been succeeded by reliance on government. 

Examined carefully, this extension of Federal power 
has come about through the persistent demands of groups 
for an aid which they felt themselves powerless to supply. 

Minority groups, organized to believe that injustice is 
being done them by an economic system in which a few 
have the wealth and the many have the sweat of unremit- 
ting toil, are not always born of irresponsible leaders who 
merely seek to aggrandize themselves. These are truisms 
which fact-finding research will verify. 

What we are witnessing in the evolution of America is 
the difficult and dangerous process of adjustment of large 
groups of people to each other in a rather complicated 
economy, The more complex the economic life of a na- 
tion, the greater the demand, natural or stimulated, for 
some external force to guide its pulsations. 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 
Just ANTE ATS. 


ership of 
sweeping the céufitry andes ership of Théodore 


Roosevelt, there was a groping for a better use of gov- 


tal power ghei d of spetial priv- 


and business. The effort to break down monopoly had 
spent its force somewhat through the Sherman anti-trust 
law, and the clamor was for some all-wise governmental 
commission to tell business what the-+rust laws meant so 
that business transactions would not await the slow-mov- 


ing course of lawsuits in the courts. 
But-the cry in 1912 was for the 


TRENDS WHICH 

people to rule more and not less. 
WEAKEN FIBRE The argument was that even ju- 
OF DEMOCRACY dicial decisions might be recalled 


by popular vote, though, to be 
sure, President Theodore Roosevelt frankly proposed that 
the process be sanctioned first by constitutional amend- 
ment. Even in 1924 the venerable progressive Senator 
La Follette, father of the present Senator from Wisconsin, 
wanted judicial reform to .be accomplished by con- 
stitutional amendment. There was never any suggestion 
that reform be achieved by the coup d’etat of usurpation. 
Yet as we study the progressivism of 1912 and the New 
Deal of the present day, there is a striking similarity of 
objective. A quarter of a century ago the nation was 
straining for a solution of the ever-growing problem of 
increasing population and economic maladjustment. 
Nobody with a fair mind can deny that regulation in 
the public interest of those things which are essential for 
the common good is a sound principle. But the difficulty 
arises when we seek to define what is the common good 
or to discover how the common good can really be at- 
tained once we know what is really embraced by the term. 
It is a heavy responsibility to vest in political govern- 
ment the task of ascertaining the common good especially 
when the temptation is to assume that benefits directly 
extended out of the Federal treasury to the largest num- 
ber is in fact for the common good even after a depression 


_ has passed. 
<i. But can anybody prove that a constantly increasing in- 


tervention by government is really in the interest of all 
the people? Is it, after all, true that the people do not 
know how to govern themselves locally“and that a politi- 
cal oligarchy knows better what is the common good than 
do the people themselves? 3 


PUBLIC ISSUES : merican cities has entrenched 
NEGLECTED BY _itseis by doing small favors: for 
GOOD CITIZENS just enough voters to swingé city 


election. The intelligent people 
are then amazed when they read the elections returns. 
They wonder, for instance, as they did a generation ago 
why, with all the newspapers of New York City against 


Mayor Hylan, he won. What these same intelligent peo- © 


ple overlook is that political dictatorship counts on a di- 
vision of the so-called intelligent voters into two major 
party groups and that fusion is, as a rule, difficult to ac- 
complish in City, State or Nation. 

But there is an even greater weakness. than political in- 
capacity in the ranks of the so-called intelligent citizens. 
They are as a rule so preoccupied with business or pleas- 
ure that they do not interest themselves sufficiently in the 
whys and wherefores of Interventionism. They often will 
not move a finger to seek a remedy, much less to diagnose 
our social ills. Our British cousins have learned that 
when the public business is nobody’s business but the 
zealot’s, democracy is menaced. 

With all the millions of dollars granted in the last quar- 
ter of a century for all sorts of worthy causes, the amounts 
donated to the social sciences for study have been pitifully 
small. Even the political parties themselves are hope- 


_lessly deficient in research knowledge, They cannot raise 


money for study. The customary contributors insist on a 
bill of particulars on how all this can actually win elec- 
tions; and they despair of educating the electorate, for- 
getting that it is in the top brackets of the electorate, 
where leadership is lacking, and knowledge is most de- 
ficient. 


MUST APPLY 


- Where, for example, is proof of 
its contentions being gathered by 
the school of thought which so 


AFFIRMATIVE 
constantly denounces Interven- 
PHILOSOPHY tionism as impractical and futile? 


Where, too, is the proof of the superior wisdom of any 
alternative philosophy ? 


ive moyerrtent.was 


Many a aolitical machine 


THE STATESMANSHIP 


A Plea For a Program by the True Progressives of America to Overcome the Tyranny of the Inter- 
ventionists Who Want to Make the. Government’ More Powerful Than the Citizens— 
Intelligent Research on ‘Current. Economic Problems Needed 
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‘what the Admitiistration 1 is attempting—though negative 


~ Republicans in Congress, so many of whom feel the politi- 


funds to rhake a scientific and convincing study by using 


The New Deal cries out that the non-Interventionists 
are mere disciples of do-nothingism. And the indepen- 
dent voters. who observe only negative criticism of 


‘criticism is essential to expose the weaknesses of Inter- 
ventionism—cannot at the moment perceive on the hori- 
zon an alternative philosophy holding forth any greater 
hope. 

Reduced to its simplest form, the problem is one that 
has unhappily lent itself to some experimentation on a 
wrong course rather than toinaction. That’s the strength 
and weakness of interventionism. 

The new statesmanship cannot rest on negative criti- 
cism. It must produce affirmative doctrine. Such a phi- 
losophy is apparently not to be developed by a group of 


cal need of fidelity to local interests. Nor do we find out- 
side of Congress, except here and there in research bodies 
like the Brookings Institution, even a faint recognition 
that correlated economic facts are important to the mak- 
ing of public policies. 


NOT ENOUGH 


What is most disappointing is 
that large organizations repre- 
senting the non-interventionist 


EMPHASIS ON 
school, such as the National As- 
FACT-FINDING sociation of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the vari- 
ous trade associations of the country, have adopted a nar- 
row view of their own functions. They unite their mem- 
bers on a program of attack but they usually fail to pro- 
mote a program of offense. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, for in- 
stance, would prefer to adopt resolutions annually on the 
horrors of the New Deal but will not between annual 
meetings uncover for the American people the case his- 
tory, for example, of a cockeyed piece of legislation like 
the undistributed profits tax. 

President Roosevelt says that one-third of the Ameri- 
can nation are ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-nourished. He 
has made that statement several times. It is his argu- 
ment for greater intervention by government. 

What has the non-Intervention school to say in an- 
swer? Has any institution, or association or organization 
ever undertaken to find out where these underprivileged 
live and in what circumstances, how many are in the 
South, how many are men and how many are women, and 
what economic Oetarmenty are necessary to improve 
their lot? 

We still know very little about unemployment despite 
20 years of technological change of an acute character. 
The government refuses to count the unemployed or to 
furnish facts of their occupational displacement. Does 
this mean that no private organization can raise sufficient 


one or two typical cities as a sampling ground? 


KEEN ANALYSIS 


Likewise the defenders of the 
traditional school of economics 
insist that once production is 


OF PROBLEMS 
| truly encouraged and legislative 
IS DEMANDED obstacles removed, the unemploy- 


ment problem will disappear. Can this be proved and, if 
so, why is it not proved? 

The new statesmanship demands intelligent analysis of 
current economic problems and a crusading zeal back of 
a program that truly seeks to improve the fortunes of the 
average man. Enlightened statesmanship is the art of 
adjustment of groups through a minimum of government 
expense and a minimum of government intervention in 
the affairs of free men. 

But enlightened statesmanship is also the art of 
achieving for those selfsame groups a greater and greater 
measure of human happiness. Political government takes 
its lifeblood from accomplishing tasks for the many who 
are inarticulate and helpless. A certain amount of inter- 
vention is inevitable. 

A new statesmanship is essential to this recovery era 
and to the prevention of the panic that always follows the 
excesses of Interventionism. 

Let us hope that the year 1937 will see the birth ‘a a. 
national movement of true progressives in a fusion of in- 
dependent citizens devoted to the advancement of the pub- 
lic welfare by measures that cost less, interfere less, and 
accomplish more than those makeshifts sponsored by the 
demagogues who prate of their friendship for the unem- 
ployed but who fail to put them back into jobs or to create 
for the American people an enduring prosperity. 
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